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For the Companion. 


IN FULL FLOOD. 


Frank Burgess, when I knew him first, was a 
handsome, wholesome, alert young civil engineer, 
who, being very clever, very merry, and very 
unselfish, was loved by all who knew him. Was 
any man in the office sick or wanting a holiday ? 
Frank did the absentee’s work cheerfully. He 
would mend any child’s toy on demand, carry a 
workwoman’s bundle, give his last quarter to 
relieve distress. 

Whether in work or play he was glad. Many 
men, when in unusually good spirits, are weari- 
some, but Frank never jarred on one’s nerves. 
On keen winter days he made a joy of every 
breath exhaled, watching each little white cloud 
from his lips as though it were a novel toy. 

I remember how, waked by exulting songsters, 
I rose once to catch all the dim enchantments of a 
summer dawn, and found Frank, high up in an 
oak, whistling the merriest note of the morning. 
“T am leader of the choir,” he said, in explana- 
tion. 

Poor fellow! He changed sadly in after years. 

I do not know what was at the root of that 
change, for I had left Brandleton before it oc- 
curred. Some said that, going more and more 
with fast men, he gradually acquired a taste for 
liquor, which overmastered him. Others said 
that he was never the same man after his elder 
brother, Lewis, began to court Mary Bradshaw. 
Lewis did not seem to know that Frank had been 
attentive in that way, and, Frank ceasing his 
wooing when the intentions of his brother became 
town-talk, Mary married the elder brother within 
ayear. After that Frank was often flushed with 
drink, and his gayety took a hollow ring. 

Now Lewis Burgess was a good man, pious, 
decorous and stern. So it came about that he often 
took Frank to task about his new ways, and, in 
the end, there was a complete rupture between the 
brothers, who had loved each other the more 
dearly because they had no other relatives in that 
country-side. 

One who overheard the final quarrel, if quarrel 
it could be called, told me that Lewis began by 
expostulation. 

“Can you not battle with the craving, Frank ?” 
said he. ‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you.” 

“Tt’s not a craving, Lewis,” said the younger. 

‘How then ?” 

“Tt gives me a light heart again, I think 
Frank, hesitatingly. 

“But it gives me a heavy one,” answered the 
other, sadly, ‘‘and it will destroy you soon. Leave 
the accursed thing! I am determined that you 
shall. You must come and live with me.” 

“Tmpossible!” cried Frank. 

“Why? It would be an excellent arrangement. 
There is plenty of room in our house, and I am 
sure Mary would be delighted. Now I think of 
it, you have never been to see us but once since 
we married.” 

“T never shall go again,” answered Frank, in a 
tone that Lewis mistook for an offensive one. 
With that he became angry, thinking his brother 
was bent on a quarrel, and said severe things, to 
which the young fellow made no answer. 

‘*T invite you once more,” spoke the grave man, 
in conclusion, ‘‘to become a member of my house- 
hold, where Christian influences will help you to 
withstand the enemy. Consider well, and answer 
me to-morrow. If you refuse, I shall understand 
that you have deliberately abandoned yourself to 
Satan, and cast me off as a stranger. Yes, anda 
stranger I will be to you thereafter.” 

“No, Lewis, don’t say that. You cannot un- 
derstand,” answered Frank, piteously. 

But at that Lewis walked away, and Frank, 
giving a deep groan as his brother turned the 
corner, went straight to the nearest tavern. 

He was reeling drunk that afternoon for the 
first time in his life; he kept on drinking for a 
week, and from that through long years, the 
brothers were never known to speak. 

Frank, going from bad to worse, lost his posi- 
tion, lost his character, lost all regard for him- 
self, and when I returned to Brandleton, at the 
end of eight years, was the sot and jest of the 
town. 

I shuddered to see the woful change in him, 
though he was still a handsome man and vigor- 
ous, for even liquor had not yet destroyed the 
beauty of those regular features, nor entirely 


,” said 


lar frame. 
“No, you must not shake hands with me,” he 
said. ‘‘Nobody does, no respectable man, I mean. | 
Go away. I’m beyond helping.” He would not | 
look me in the eye, nor take the work I offered 
him in my own town. 
“Too late,” he said. 
there. 
understand it all. 


“T ‘should do no better 
No, I cannot tell you why. You could not 
Nothing but the body of the 





|& grave inconvenience to the inhabitants of the | 
| town, the site of which takes in land on both sides 


known to be over his island.” 

Then the Mayor went on to explain his belief 
that the bridge was safe, unless a boom some 
thirty miles above Brandleton should break, and 
letting its sawlogs go, jeopardize the structure by 
battering or forming a jam. To lose it would be 








the Maskadeesis. | 








;man you knew is here—and the memory. The 
soul is gone, and the spring broken.” 

I was thirty-five then, hardened to the world, 
but when I left poor Frank, I cried like a child or 
a woman, from pure sorrow. 

The Brandleton Town Council had telegraphed 
| for me to come and advise concerning the strength- 
| ening of their new bridge against an unusually 
| high spring flood. When I looked at the river, it 
| seemed a strange stream, so much greater was its 
| volume than any I had ever seen between those 
| banks, and so vast the mass of its driftwood. Too 
| much of the waterway was occupied by the new 
piers, which, placed too close together and acting 
| like a dam, piled the river up between its high 

shores so that the flood, usually smooth, took a 
| slight slope just before reaching the bridge, and, 
| sweeping beneath it, broke into foam on meeting 

the still reach below. Half a mile up was an arable 

island of some four hundred acres, which I re- 
membered as having bluff edges. Now it was 
but a few feet out of water. 

‘Why, there are buildings on it!” said I, in sur- 
prise, to the Mayor. 

“Yes, Lewis Burgess bought it some years ago,” 
he replied, ‘‘and those are his barns and house. 
If the water rises much more, his property may 
suffer.” 

“Ts he there now ?” 

“Yes, with his wife and two children. His 
hired men live on the other side. Burgess thinks 

















I at once ordered the convenient distribution of | 
a considerable quantity of timber, certain long 
spars, ropes, and other material owned by the | 
corporation, and likely to be useful. The work | 
was done before dark, and that night I was en- | 
gaged till late in pondering over the professional 
question. 

About midnight a telegram from Wales Land- 
ing, twenty-five miles up river, informed us that 
the North Water was coming down, and the stream | 
rising more rapidly than ever. Going out once | 
more to look at the tlood, I found many people on 
the bridge and its approaches, shivering as they 
listened to the gradually increasing roar. 

Below the piers the white roll of breakers, dis- 
tinctly more heavy than those of the afternoon, 
could be seen by the moonlight. Using a couple 
of locomotive headlights to scan the river’s sur- | 
face, I could make out no change in the character 
of the driftwood ; it still consisted mainly of bark, 
slabs, branches, cord-wood, small trunks, stumps, 
and such matter, of no important battering 
power. 

From Lewis Burgess’s house on the island came 
gleams of many lights; it was clear that the | 
family were not sleeping. No more was the town, 
for on both sides of that swift flood were hundreds 
of illuminated windows. 

Going back to the hotel, I halted by the open | 
bar-room door, whence came a well-remembered 
voice in clear song. It was the song of poor | 


steady, mighty wind, from the river. 


ing the floating stuff behind, 


wrecked the strength of that perfect and muscu- | he is in no danger, and the water was never yet | Frank, who was stimulated by liquor, and was 


j amusing a vile audience with what was, to me, a 


dreadful simulation of his old-time gayety. 

Close to my ear next morning my 
voice shouted, “Wake up, sir! wake up! The 
boom’s broke!” and shaken by the shoulder, I 
sprang from bed to floor. While hastily dressing, 
I heard a strange, all-pervading roar 


landlord’s 


, as of a 
Though the 


| sun was not up when I reached the street, streams 


of people, some throwing on or buttoning their 
clothes as they ran, were making for the bridge. 

Both banks and many house-tops were crowded 
with townsmen, all gazing intently toward Bur- 
gess’s Island. 

“There’s a jam forming at the head,” said the 
Mayor, when I reached him, “though the logs 
are not down there yet.” 

Since midnight the 
indescribably 


Maskadeesis had become 
formidable. Mingled with 
such small stuff as had then been running were 
now heavy 


more 


masses of broken bridge and wharf 
timber, huge stumps, and trunks of great trees, 
with tops and roots high out of water, which 
looked as though the hurrying torrent had torn 
them violently from its shores. One of 
great trees, coming broadside against a pier, 
balanced ; its root, caught now 
the swift slope, bore downward, while, bending, 
groaning and dashing, the spreading top was 
pushed up against the current; then the root, 
floating higher, escaped the torrent’s grip some- 
what, and, with fearful strainme and eyrations, 
was thrust up stream as the top swayed down. 

Lest a jam should form against this break- 
water, I sent a man down the pier’s face to cut 
the trunk. He had not struck a dozen strokes 
when the immense tree broke, with a, report like 
rifled cannon, and the ends, released, rushed over 
the swift slope each side of the pier. 

It was clear that wide and sudden inundation 
had occurred in the primeval forest whence the 
North Water came, for many of the largest trunks 
carried freight of wild wolves, 
lynxes and Perhaps the strangest thing 
seen on that tragic morning was the curious tread- 
mill in which one of these bears worked. It was 
formed by a huge tree, which, because the great- 
est weight of its roots was on the side opposite 
the greatest weight of its branches, rolled slowly 
back and forth as it came, with an ever varying, 
eccentric motion, according to the nature of the 
current, so that the brown bear was compelled to 
crawl to and fro constantly, 
and many a dip. 

One wolf, cowering near a high root, was shot 
dead by a marksman ashore, and so much like 
murder seemed the killing of that defenceless, im- 
prisoned felon of the woods, that a loud groan 
went up from the crowd, and thereafter the beasts 
were allowed to float on to whatever doom the 
flood might yield them. How they fared as they 
passed through the chutes between the piers, no 
man could tell me afterward, for every eye was 
almost constantly directed upward to catch the 
first view of the coming logs. 

Burgess's Island had now no shore line. Its 
position was marked by the buildings, by a hud- 
dled group of field animals, horses, cattle and 
sheep, by the figure of a wading man passing 
from building to building, and by the calmness of 
the shallow over the island’s area, around which 
the river raged in two rough branches. Above the 
island the water was obviously somewhat backed 
up, and I could perceive that trees and other 
drifting wood had gathered about the head, form- 


these 
hung 


by the force of 


beasts — foxes, 
bears. 


with many a stagger 


ing one of those unaccountable “jams” which 
often break away disastrously. This jam, rising 


with the water that it forced up, was now some 
feet above the river surface on the submerged 
island, and extended like wing dams on each side. 

Under the bridge piers the furious rush mo- 


mentarily increased. ‘Turning my attention to 
this, I looked no more toward the island till a 


” 


sudden shout arose, “The logs!” and there they 
came, the van of their array streaming loosely 


| down the channels by the island. 


Climbing to the top of the truss, so that I could 
see far up river, its whole surface seemed covered 
with logs lying close together, as if massed for 
attack. 

While I gazed, the jam above Burgess Island 
partially broke away, and a sheet of water, leav- 
hurried down upon 
the farm. It whirled away the unresisting sheep at 
a breath; it soon swept down, too, the struggling 
sattle and plunging horses. Then came the drift 
and logs like battering-rams against the barns, 
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fell n, all silently to our oars, and were hurled 
toward the frame house. 


But the 
passed freely beneath its 


the which 


piled found 


house rose with trea, 





tion, and, 
well supported by its lower flooring, came floating 


clear of the pursuing timber, and bringing up the 


rear of an immnense mass of debris, which was 
now being driven into closer formation. The 
house swung slowly round, settling down for 


some minutes, then moved on toward the bridge, 
with the side presented to us, much tilted up. 

Soon a scuttle in the roof was flung up, and 
Lewis Burgess, appearing, lifted out upon the 
shingles his wife and children. They clung to- | 
gether in attitudes of extreme terror, while a dog 
that had sprung out after them, ran back and 
forth from eaves to ridge, pausing at each edge 
as if about to leap, and again cowering back to 
resume his search for a safer venture. 

From the crowded banks and house-tops of | 
Brandleton went up a shout of horror as the fam- 
ily appeared, and many strong men ran wildly to | 
and fro,as if in despair of finding help for the | 
helpless. ‘To reach them through the drifting | 
masses was beyond possibility, and it looked as | 


though nothing could be dene but watch them | 
drift to the death that inevitably awaited them, if 
the house, wedged in with groaning trees and 
shooting timber, should slide down madly between 
the piers and crash against the girders as it flew. 


A large group of men stood watching me after | 
I descended, as though expecting directions for a | 
rescue, and [, without an idea, could only look | 
despairingly at the rapidly approaching house. | 
Ready to be commanded by any one with sense | 
and meaning, their eyes held me responsible for | 
the proper use of their strength and good-will. 


Even while [ stood with that dismayed sense of 


being held accountable, anew sound rose above 
the din of the waters, and, looking over the upper 
edge of the bridge, 1 that the bridge 


threatened once more by the lodging 


Saw was 


of an im- 


mense tree-—a very thick and long pine—-against 


the pier nearest the northern abutment. 


So close together was the drift now packed that 
this pine, caught midway, did not teeter with and 
against the stream, because, almost on the instant 
of its lodgement, it was submitted to the strain of 
a drive of smaller trees and bridge and wharf 
wreck which, struggling to pass the big tree, were 
held back against the surface of the river. There 
was crunching and groaning in the restrained 
mass, up-ending of slabs and thrashing about of 
stumps; the big pine bent, its huge branches were 
partly rent away, every instant 1 expected to hear 
the loud report of its crack and break. 

But still it 
drift-wood a s] 


held, and very soon the checked 
ort distance up-stream was much 
wider than its base as formed by the straining 
The 
councillors 


pine. jam so much dreaded by the town 


of Brandleton was forming beneath 
our eyes with astonishing speed, and unless it 
could be broken, the bridge would certainly go. 

All this had happened in the short space of 
time while L was hurrying an active man down 
the face of the pier to cut the lodged tree. Before 
he could strike, even while he was steadying him- 
self for the first blow, a voice from my side inter- 
posed, 

“Not a stroke!” 
clear ery that was heard above all other sounds, 


shouted Frank Burgess, with a 


and, chambering or rather tumbling recklessly 
down the face of the pier, he laid hands on the 
axe and, tearing it from the grasp of the aston- 
ished man, he turned to me. 

With his intense excitement almost every trace 
of his degradation had vanished from his face, 
and so natural, so contident, so imperative, did he 
look that T uttered not a word of protest. 

“Pray God that a jam may form!” he cried, 
“It’s the only 


waved his hand 


returning hastily to the roadway. 
chance to save them!” and he 
towards the advancing house, 

lt was drifting now, not more than two hun- 
dred and tifty yards distant, with the outer, or 
southerly, stream of timber and wreck, that came 
pouring in two columns around the blocked mass. 

The family, still clinging together, had fallen 
to their knees as if in prayer, and still the white 
dog inquiringly looked down, cowered, shrank 
back, and so ran piteously from edge to edge of 
the roof. 

Then, as if by magic, a jam was completed, 
the northern abutment and the second 
pier, for an array of heavy trees on the outer edge 
of the 
become in 


between 


packing timber had, by the pressure, | 
a manner locked together, and these, 
coming sidewise against the second pier, stopped, 
and being swept in, were straightway firmly con- 
nected with the butt of the big pine. 

When this had occurred the jam, after extend- 
ing its up-stream face, slowly swung northward 
and soon blocked the open space between the 
north abutment and the first pier. Every front 
stick was a keystick, as all will understand who 
have seen one of those astonishing sudden forma- 
tions that Northern lumbermen call timber-jams 

structures so totally beyond human contrivance 
that their creation is always inexplicable as a 
miracle, vet of frequent occurrence on swift and 
heavily-tim! 1s 

The house 


reains, 

in the 
surrounding float-wood, which moved gradually 
down, packing the lighter stu? 
thrusting up, falling back, or hurrying beneath,— 
the ends of the various long timbers taking a 


was now nearly motionless 


ever more Closely, 


direction across the current with the pressure of | 
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round the south or outer edge of the jam with 
the gradually rising water. 

Now and then the house apparently became en- 
tirely stationary, then moved forward again with 
the re-arrangement of the pack, to stop once more. 
Once, as it thus brought up against the drift in 
front, the white dog leaped from the roof, and suc- 
cessfully obtaining a footiag, began to make his 
way, with frequent cowering halts, ashore. 

At that, Lewis Burgess, rising, scanned the drift 


as if planning for a desperate attempt, while his 


wife and children stood shuddering and clutching 
him. 
I could plainly see, though not hear, that they 


were shrieking, for now the house had come within | 


less than a hundred yards of the bridge. Every 
moment I expected to see it collapse, or whirl 
away with the jam which might at any instant 
rush on with speed more rapid than that of its 
formation. Or the north end of the bridge, now 
acting as adam and forcing the river up, might 
be swept away—a danger so obvious that most of 
the spectators had run ashore. 

During these few minutes of breathless expecta- 
tion, I, watching the house and the river intently, 
was so absorbed by the imminent tragedy that I 
had not cast another glance at Frank. 

Now I was startled by a great hoarse shout that 
rose as if at once from all the people of Brandle- 
ton, who stood upon the river-banks, the house- 
tops and the bridge. Looking round for its cause, 
iy eye fell upon Frank Burgess. 


In one hand he carried a hooked pulley-block, | 


in the other a light line,—he was making his way 
from the bridge towards the house right over the 
drift! Already he was twenty-five yards on his 
perilous journey. 

His scheme was clear at a glance; the line he 
drew ran through a pulley lashed to the upper 
member of the bridge truss, and was well-spliced 
into the end of a coil of new inch rope,—all being 
part of the material I had sent upon the bridge 
the evening before. I drew close to assist the 
brave fellows who stood ready to help out his des- 
perate venture. 

After that first loud shout of admiration, not a 
sound except the groan and yell of the river was 
heard as he struggled on his fearful way, know- 
ing that a movement of the float-wood might sink 


him, or a sudden rush of the whole jam smash | 


him in an instant out of the semblance of human- 
ity. 

What a path! From tree to timber, from tim- 
ber to wreckage, often making little détours, now 
rising on a@ swaying root, now cautiously descend- 
ing, he went, trailing the light line, sometimes 
stopping and looking back to shake it straight 
that it might not become entangled. 

Once a tree, as he walked along it, turned, but 
he deftly kept his foothold and continued to use 
it for Sometimes all about him 
drifted down a little and he with it, coolly haul- 
ing in slack, watchful of all. About three-quar- 
ters of the journey was done when he paused, 
paused long—looking around as the dog had 
looked around on Ais passage ashore—seeking a 
way of safety, the poor hero, cautious because he 
carried those other lives in his hand! 

While he halted, I looked once more to the 
family on the roof. Lewis Burgess, face half- 
averted, hands wrung together tightly at his chin 
as though in a mighty strife of prayer, stood gaz- 
ing at his brother with a quite indescribable atti- 
tude of anguish, pity and hope. His wife, now 
again on her knees, the unheeded children cling- 
ing about her, stared upon the advancing rescuer, 
hoth hands pressed to her ears, as though rigid 
with fear to hear the last ery of one dearly loved. 


his journey. 


Frank paused and went aside, returned as if 
balked, tried the other direction, retraced his steps 
again, and then, with a gesture of agony, looked 
up at those whom he was attempting to save. 

Lewis Burgess, gazing at his brother, shook his 
head as if in despair, and motioned as one might 
in saying, “Go back, it is impossible!” 

The next moment Frank, after drawing in slack 
and laying it at his feet, plunged straight forward. 

Down! Yes, but up once more! Again down 
—no, not gone—half-sunken only! Up again! 
and now he threw himself forward on the wind- 
row of edged-up slabs, till, scrambling, plunging, 


| and with mighty effort, he gained the tree above 


that treacherous surface. 

Now again rose that astounding shout above the 
roar of the torrent which drove through the piers 
on the south shore. Poor old Frank! the ap- 
plause of his fellow-townsmen must have been 
very sweet to him, so long an outcast, for, as he 
struggled on, he raised the hand with the line to 
his head, and, taking off his dilapidated old hat, 
raised and waved it with a delighted gesture as if 
in answer. 

In a few moments more he stood by the house 
looking upward. We could understand what he 
called to his brother, for the family descended 
through the scuttle again. Lewis, appearing at 
an upper window, caught the line as it was 
thrown, and after hauling in its whole light length, 
began to pull the rope over the bridge. 

Frank, climbing up on a plank, while again the 
mighty shout arose, got through a window. 
Knocking a hole through the side-wall, he then 
tied the main rope firmly to a heavy upright tim- 
ber of the old-fashioned frame, first running it 
through the pulley-block, to which he fastened the 
middle of the light line. 

In five minutes Mrs, Burgess and the children, 
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which, with a flying loose of boards and rafters, | the logs, which soon, however, began to run swiftly | drawn to the bridge in a blanket suspended from | 


the pulley-hook, exactly as shipwrecked passen- 
gers are often rescued, were received by glad 
arms. 

While we were hauling these helpless ones in, 
Frank and Lewis stood at the window hand-in- 
hand. ‘Then, after hauling back the blanket, 
Lewis, who was a heavy man, came to the now 


sorely tried bridge, Frank having insisted that he | 


should go first. Then the hero began to draw in 
the line for his own salvation. 

You can conceive how the people watched him 
| —sick-hearted with fear lest the bridge should 
| give way and release the now terrific jam—you 
can conceive how they yearned and prayed! 

Well, their prayers were not disappointed. He 
was saved, saved from the river; saved from 
worse than the river, for that day he was rescued 
from himself and his past. 

Lewis, receiving him as he landed, literally fell 
upon his brother’s neck and wept. Afterwards 
we carried them both ashore, shoulder - high, 
among the thronging, cheering and weeping peo- 
ple. Just in time, too, for within five minutes the 


| piers gave way, and drift-wood, bridge, house and | 


all, ‘‘battlement and plank and pier, went whirling 
| to the sea.” 

What became of Frank? Why, he is happily 
|married, has four pretty children, is Mayor of 
| Brandleton and Chief Engineer of the Cuniake 
| and Brandleton Railway. If you go to his flour- 
| ishing town, you may discover that this story is in 
|no way exaggerated, though they may tell it to 
you with different names. 

E. W. THomson. 
——__—_+or—___—_ 


GOD’S HANDIWORK. 


In spite of sin, this world’s fair frame 
Is still mankind's a 3 

And souls, as well as stars, proclaim 
The handiwork of God. 
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For the Companion, 


OUR LAST MAY QUEEN. 


I think there never was such a beautiful spot as 
East Valley, as we used to call it. It was surrounded 
| by softly swelling green hills, and its name ought to 
| have been Flower Valley, for I don’t think I have 
|} ever seen such a variety of wild flowers in such a 

small space. 

Ferns fringed the banks of the clear creek which 
ran through the valley; there were tufts of hawthorn 
bushes, covered in the spring with blossoms like pink 
| snowdrifts, azaleas, and Carolina jasmines twining 





| 
| 
| 


up the trees, and hanging their yellow, fragrant lamps 


| through the branches. 

Well, I am almost twenty-two years old now, and 
living in far-off California, but my thoughts this May- 
day go back to the valley, and what happened there 
five years ago to-day. We Moortield children used to 
call the valley our Public Garden, and as it was not 
much over a mile from town, we used to have our 
picnics there, and crowned our May Queens, or took 
our evening walks with some bosom-friend. 

Moorfield was not then a large town, but it was a 
busy, bustling place, with a railroad and schools and 
Pchurches, and now I am told it has grown, and has 
become a city. 

There had been hot discussions in Moorfield for a 
week before May Day, as to who should be chosen 
May Queen. There were but two competitors: Syd- 
ney Ellis and Marian Howell. Sydney was without 
question the most beautiful girl in Moorfield, and her 
father the wealthiest man in the place; but Marian 
was certainly the sweetest and the best. 

The two girls had been bosom-friends, and Marian 
was always finding some excuse for Sydney’s ill- 
temper and haughty, disagreeable ways. She refused 
for a long time to allow her name to be used in oppo- 
sition to that of her friend’s, who had now become 
her bitter enemy; but I had taken the matter in hand, 
{and I determined she should not withdraw as a can- 
didate. In fact, she was the universal favorite at 
Moorfield Seminary, and most of the girls in school 
thought it was time to show Miss Sydney that we 
were not exactly her slaves. 

For what seems now so small an honor, it does not 
seem possible it could have caused so much contro- 
versy and excitement in town as it did during that 
week. The families of the girls took part in the 
squabbles, the town was split into factions, and the 
election of President or Governor would not have 
caused as much ill-feeling or heart-burning as did 
this choice of a May Queen. As for bribery, I am 
positively ashamed to say that was used also. 

One day, when I was returning from the seminary, 
Mrs. Ellis (Sydney’s mother) called to me. 
| a short-sighted, impulsive, weak woman, 
peacock of Sydney’s beauty. 
be the only quality she prized in her daughter, for she 
never attempted to restrain her, or to rebuke her ill- 
temper or her selfish ways. 

Sydney would have been a different girl under dif- 
ferent management, for she was generous and warm- 
hearted in spite of her great faults. 
hardly deigned to notice me before, so I was quite 
surprised at her cordiality that day. 








She was 


for the pattern of the apron I had on, which she de- 
clared was “perfectly lovely,” though I knew it was 
nothing uncommon. This was followed by an allu- 


ly,— 





| tier May Queen than my Sydney?” 

“No,” IT answered. “She is beautiful.” 

“Then why did you put up as a candidate that plain 
| Marian Howell? When I heard it, I was perfectly 


elected in spite of everything. 


vain as a 
In fact, that seemed to 


Mrs. Ellis had 


She said she would like to have me ask my mother 


sion to the coming election, and then she said, frank- 


“Now, Clara, do you think it possible to find a pret- 


astonished. The fact is, Sydney thought more highly 
of you than of any girl at the seminary, and was sure 
you were her friend, and your favoring her opponent 
has hurt her terribly, though I’m sure Sydney will be 
Do you know, I’ve 
made her the loveliest dress, tulle over white silk; 


her electiou,—and you have great intluence with the 
girls,—if she was Queen, you shall be her first maid 
}of honor. And that’s not all. She’s going to present 
| you with the sweetest dress—wiite embroidered India 
lawn—if she is elected.” 

Now the woman well knew that my parents were 
not able to give me handsome dresses, and I’m afraid 
she knew, too, I was foolishly fond of fine clothes, 
too fond for my own content. But I saw very clearly 
the bribe wrapped up in that “sweet embroidered 
muslin,” and was not mean and craven enough to 
take it. 

“I am pledged to Marian, Mrs. Ellis,” I said. “It 
is not at all a question of beauty with us girls, for we 
all think Sydney is far prettier than Marian; but 
Marian is the dearest and the sweetest girl at school, 
and we believe that love should elect a May Queen, 
and not admiration.” 

You ought to have seen Mrs. Ellis’ face when I said 
that. She didn’t order me out of the house, for I got 
out too quickly for that; but when I looked at her 
angry eyes, I thought of “the snaky horrors of Me- 
dusa’s brow” I had been translating that day. I’m 
sure she would have turned me into stone if she had 
had the power. 

Well, from this little incident the reader can judge 
of the intense and determined character of the can- 
vass that was going on in our little town. As for 
Marian, she begged and pleaded with the girls to let 
her retire from the contest. 

“What does it matter whether I am Queen or not?” 
she said, with tears in her brown eyes. “I know, 
| girls, you all love me. That is all Il want. Please do 
not let me be an apple of discord.” 

I’m sorry to say I had a bad temper, and I’m afraid 
I have it still, though I’ve learned to control it some- 
what; added to this, I was obstinate, and was de- 
termined to have my own way. 

“Whether you want to be Queen or not,” I cried, 
“it’s too late now to draw back! We are all of us 
astonished at your want of firmness, Marian! It’s 
become a case of principle with us, for it would not 
be right to allow trickery and bribery to succeed. I 
for one won't allow it, if I can help it. Why, don’t 
you see it’s a choice between insolent, unprincipled 
| vanity and you, my dear—and everybody knows what 





you are.’ 

I thought I had placed the matter on high grounds, 
and tried to make myself believe that I was moved 
| by some arbitrary principle of right, and not a per- 
fecling of dislike to both Sydney and her 
mother. People are very much given to slipping these 
miusks of virtue over prejudices. 

We departed from the usual custom, and decided 
that the votes should be polled, and counted carly on 
May Day in the valley, where the throne had already 
been erected and all preparations made. When the 
result was known, the Queen was to be escorted to 


sonal 





her throne, aud the coronation ceremonies were then 
We did this because we had heard Sydney’s 
faction had declared if their candidate was not elected, 
none of them would be present. So we determined 
to ensure their presence at our triumph by keeping 
up the suspense to the last moment. 

East Valley as it looked that morning, 
with the dew on the grass, the lights and shadows 
on the green hill-sides, the cloudless sky, 
and flowers nodding from every vine, and peeping 
from grass-tufts. 

Yes, I remember it now, but T hardly saw it then. 
It was more interesting to watch the many anxious, 
excited, angry faces collected in the peaceful spot. 
Sydney looked beautiful and smiling, as if she was 
quite sure that she would soon mount the throne. 
As for Marian, she looked sad and unhappy. 

“Do let me give it up,” said to me in a voice 
broken by suppressed sobs. “I don’t want to be 
Queen. It’s the first time any one ever hated me, and 
Sydney and her friends look as if they’d like to kill 
me. ITecan’t bearit! Indeed, indeed, I can’t!” 

“Maybe you'll not be Queen,” I said, roughly. “Mrs. 
| Ellis has mustered every girl that she could coax or 
bribe to vote for Sydney, and they may outnumber 
{our side. So don’t cry out against the crown until 
you get it. It will probably be a drawn battle.” 

“Oh, how glad I'd be!” she murmured. “If I had 
the casting vote, I'd give it to Sydney.” 

“You haven’t the spirit of a mouse!” I said. con- 
temptuously. ‘After the gross insults you and all of 
us have received from those girls, and from Sydney’s 
mother, to want to knuckle to them! And we girls 
have taken so much trouble in the matter, too. It's 
| cowardly, yes, and it’s ungrateful for you to talk in 
this manner!” I flung away, angrily, and though 

she called me back, I would not listen. 

I turned once to see the sorrowful little figure, her 

face as white as a snow-drift and her eyes swollen by 
ltears. Fora moment it struck me that she looked 

ill, but I was so angry at her weakness, as I called it, 
| that I stifled all sympathy and muttered,— 

“A beautiful-looking Queen we'll have!” 

When the votes were counted, Marian was elected 
| by a majority of four. But that small number was 
enough for our triumph. We went to her as she sa 
| at the foot of a tree, her head resting against its 
trunk and her eyes closed. 

“Hail, Queen!” I cried, triumphantly. “We have 
come to escort you to your throne.” 

She opened her eyes and looked at me with a kind 
of dazed expression, as if she had been asleep, and 
then she rose to her feet, trying to smile. 

“I’m not very well,” she said. “My head feels so 
heavy I’m quite stupid.” 

“That’s because you’ve been worrying yourself so,” 
I said. “Come, your friends are all waiting for you.” 
As I took her hand, it felt as cold as ice, but I was 
too much flushed with victory to give it more than a 
passing thought. A group of girls surrounded Syd- 
ney, who stood near the path down which we walked. 
As we passed, she gave an insolent laugh and said 
aloud,— 

“What a lovely Queen! Don’t you think her royal 
robe would be improved by alittle water? Look at 
the grass-stains on it.” 

To my consternation, Marian drew her hand from 
me, and walked straight up to Sydney. 

“I wish you would take my place,” she said, in a 
sad, eager voice. ‘I don’t want it, and O Sydney, is 
all this worth our lost friendship? Take it and free 
me!”’ 

Srdney pushed her extended hand angrily aside. 


begun. 


I can see 





quivering 





she 








and I heard her say if you do what you can to secure | ‘I don’t want your crown, and I don’t want your 
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friendship!’ she cried. “I’ve no doubt you'll soon 
learn that some triumphs are more disgr 
defeats.” 

Marian grew, if possible, paler than before, but she | 
made no answer, and walked | 





aceful than | 


away. The speeches 
were made, the Qaecn crowned, and the programme 
carried out with great success. The Queen was very 
pale, and her eyes had a strange look in them, but she 
exerted herself to do her part gracefully. When all 
was over, she whispered to me,— 

“Clara, let us slip down to the brook alone. I am 
parched with thirst, and feel as if I could drink the 
stream dry. Bring a cup with you.” 

When we reached the brook she drank greedily, and 
then all at once strong shiverings shook her whole 
frame. 

“I believe I have a chill,” she said, sitting on the 
bank. “Go and tell mamma, so she can get me home; 
but don’t frighten her.” 

When Mrs. Howell and I returned, we found Marian 
lying on the ground, her head burning, her hands 
like ice, and muttering incoherent words to herself. 
No time was lost in getting her home, but the verdict 
of the physician—“congestive chill’—left us little 
hope. Every one who has ever lived at the South 
knows what a congestive chill is, and how quiclly it 
runs its course. 

I don’t think Marian ever knew any of us again. 
When Sydney heard that Marian could not live, she 
hurried to her bedside, convulsed with remorseful 
weeping. About midnight, Marian said, possibly 
recognizing her voice,— 

“Isn’t it beautiful in the valley this morning, Syd? 
I’ve had such a bad dream, and I’m so tired! Hold 
my hand, dear, while I sleep.” 

They buried her in a little graveyard on one of the 
green hills that overlook the valley. It was the last 


THE YOUTH’S 
4 

But a much more important problem soon con- 
fronted us. How should we obtain water for three 
hundred head of cattle, if the creek did not soon 
begin to run again? We waited for eight days, 
hoping every day that the stream, having overcome 
the obstacle, either natural or artificial, which lad 
stopped it, would flow again; but its bed grew dryer 
each day. On the morning of the ninth day Mark 
and I set off, with the determination of ascertaining 
what was the cause of the drying up of the brook. 
We took food for two days, and carried our guns and 
also an axe, for if, as we suspected, the obstacle was 


by man or not. 

We reached the falls in the gorge at the head of our 
second valley by nine in the morning, and passing up 
through it, followed along the nearly dry bed of the 
creek, through the wider, dryer plain above till about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Then, as we were 
willows, and prepared to pass the night there. 

The high bluffs and cliffs at the northerly end of 
the plain were in sight. We had come not less than 
twenty-five miles, and thus far had found the creek- 
bed uniformly dry. ‘I’m afraid, Ed, that it is drouth 
after all,” Mark said, rather despondently. I could 
not yet accept this, and after we had made coffee and 
eaten our supper,—the sun being still an hour above 
the horizon,—I went on a little further, Mark not 
caring to do any more walking that day. 

I went on over the plain for perhaps half a mile, and 
then, as the creek-bed was very crooked, I made a short 
cut across the plain to where I saw, by the cottonwood 
and willow fringe, that the creek bent off to my left, 
eighty ora hundred rods distant. To my astonish- 
ment and great pleasure, I found, on coming out to it 









May Queen crowned there. I hardly know whose 
memories of that day are more remorseful, Sydney’s 
ormine. For a year after, at eve, on pleasant days, 
we often met at her grave, and read the inscription 
on her tombstone,—“Of such are the kingdom of 
Heaven,’’—and I think we both grew better, for those 
solemn hours of communion with each other, and 
recalling the memory of one of the purest and sweet- 
est spirits that ever wore mortal form. 


— +e 


WORSHIP. 
First worship God; he that forgets to pray 
Bids not himself Good-morrow nor Good-day. 
—T. Randolph, 
— +e —--— 


For the Companion. 


A HIDDEN ENEMY. 


In the year 1880.a brother of the writer, who had 
just attained legal age, announced in family council 
his intention to abandon sheep-raising, in which our 
father had trained us, and embark in the less ap- 
proved, but more ambitious, vocation of cattle-ranch- 
ing. Sheep-farming has many drawbacks in British 
Columbia,—or “Columbia” simply, as we generally 
say,—and my brother Mark thought that he could do 
a more profitable business in cattle-raising. I was 
also inclined to think so, and afterconsiderable fam- 
ily discussion, it was settled that—under certain re- 
strictions—I should be allowed to contract for the 
remainder of my time as a minor at law, and to go 
into business with my brother. 

We had our prospective location for cattle-farming 
looked out in advance of all this. The place was 
eighteen or twenty miles from our home, and on the 
other side of the Frazer, which along its upper course 
is here inclosed by mountains of considerable altitude. 

A creek large enough to furnish power for a saw- 
mill flowed between two rocky hills into the river 
valley. But we had found, while on hunting-trips, 
that northeast of these hills the creek inclosed a fine 
valley, which, from the beauty of its situation and | 
scenery, we had named the “Happy Valley.” 

The creek itself was called the Mogo, from an Ind- 
ian who formerly lived ina shanty at the mouth of | 
it. This valley was about a mile and a half back from 
the two rocky hills. 

Still farther up, we discovered another open meadow 
of nearly equal extent, though not so beautiful, | 
which, in turn, narrowed to a rocky ravine, six or 
eight miles beyond. 

During the spring of that year we bought, collected | 
and drove into the valleys two hundred head of cattle, 
and by June had our corrals built; and later on, we 
put up a comfortable log-cabin, and even planted a | 
truck patch. 

In Columbia, where the winters are long, it is nec- 
essary, or at any rate merciful, to provide fodder for 
stock during three or four months of the cold sea- 
son. Our plan was to use the lower valley for pas- 
turage, and the upper one for hay. On the latter were 
good bunch-grass and joint-grass, 






in July and August, we could cut 
harvest of hay. 

“We've good fishing and game for hunting,” Mark 
would say. “Now let’s use some sense, and not drive 
the game away.” Accordingly, we did not begin 
shooting right and left at the deer, and catching more 
trout than we needed from the creck. We killed only 
what we needed for food, and did that in the quietest 
way possible. We kept no dogs to race and harry the 
game; we even took care never to frighten them, if 
we could help it. 

Our cattle did well. We were not obliged to sell 
any of them that season, and resolved not to sell any 
of them for three years. We were very agreeably 
situated, and I think that first summer was the hap- 
piest I had ever experienced. Through August the 
creek afforded a copious supply of water. The indi- 
cations were that it was a living stream, fed from 
perennial sources in the mountains. 


and by getting help | 
and stack a heavy 





| 
On the tenth day of September there was water | 
enough running to carry a sawmill. Judge of our sur- 
prise, then, on getting up the following morning and 
finding that the creek had run low. Except in the 
holes, there was very little water. 

“Can this be drouth?” was Mark’s astonished ex- 
clamation, as we walked along the bank of our hith 
erto clear, “Perhaps some | 
mining party has built a dam on the creek above us.” 

“In that case, it will soon run again,” I said, “for | 
they cannot hold ft all back Jong,” 





steady-running creck. 


at this point, that the channel was full of water. It 


A HIDDEN 


had overflowed, in fact, and far back to the north for 
miles there were little ponds by the dozen. 

It was not drouth, then, but some obstruction, 
which I had passed by. 

I ran back along the overflowed banks; and at a 
distance of two hundred yards, in a little run where 
the water had cut through one of the olden gravel- 
bars before alluded to, I came upon a strong dam, 
made of freshly cut trees and branches and brush, and 
covered with turf and mud. 

At the farther end of this dam, just above the 
gravel-bar, the creek flowed swiftly into a newly-dug 
trench, the course of which I could mark for several 
hundred yards. It had been opened off to the east- 
ward, and evidently conducted the creek out of the 
plain, by some new channel in that direction. The 
dam was a strongly compacted mass, thirty or forty 
feet in length and five or six feet in height. No 
water passed it. The creek had been diverted to 
another course. 

But who had made the dam—and for what purpose? 
For a moment I was puzzled; I thought that it must 
be the work of some squatter, done perhaps to spite 
us and drive us away. Then I happened to notice a 
peculiarity of the cut branches, and at once I knew 
how it came to be built. 

Without stopping for further inspection, I ran 
back to our willow shed as fast as my feet would carry 
me. Seeing me coming at such a pace, Mark leaped 
up and seized his carbine. 

“Pve found it! The creek is dammed!” I called to 
him. 

“By whom?” he asked. 

“Guess,” said I. 

“Miners ?”” 

Se. 

“Indians ?”? 

“No.” 

“Well, who then?” 

“Do you give it up?” 

“Tes.” 

“Beavers.” 

We were jubilant, and only wished that we had 
made the trip sooner, and thus saved ourselves much 
worry. 


“We'll make short work of their dam—the rascals!” | 


said Mark, and early the following morning we cut it 


| away, tearing a broad gap through it; and once more 


our creek flowed free again. 

During the afternoon we returned to our farm. 
The water was there in advance of us. Our cattle 
had drunk their fill, and were feeding contentedly, 


found to be of such a nature that we could break it | 
away, we were resolved to do it, whether constructed | 


fatigued by our long trip, we made a shed camp of | 


COMPANION. 


But towards evening of the second day the water | Post of the Hudson Bay Co. 
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» toan old Scotch trap. 


began to run short again, and we knew there could per, named Kilgore, whom he formerly knew, while 


be but one reason for this—the beavers had rebuilt 
their dam. 
The following morning Mark set off, with a pack of 
provisions sufficient for a week, on the “war-path” 
| against the beaver. He took a gun, also three traps 
which we owned; I remained to look after the stock. 
About noon the following day, water began to flow 
plentifully again,—from which I knew that Mark had 
reached the dam in safety and again opened it. 
For six or seven days thereafter the water in the 
| creek at times flowed copiously, then it dwindled to a 
mere rill, and remained so for hours, and then it ran 
with full banks again. Just what sort of a war was 
in progress, I could only conjecture. Finally, just at 
sunset on the ninth day after leaving me, Mark re- 
turned. He came in and threw himself wearily into 
a chair. ; 
“T give it up,” were his first words. 
“Give it up!” I exclaimed. 
them?” I asked. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| night and day, and never need a wink of sleep. 
What I tore down in the daytime, they built up in the 


night. 
made up their minds to have a dam there and flow 


under the creek banks. 

“They’ve turned the creek off into another of its 
old beds out to the southeast. It now leaves the 
plain at a point eighteen or twenty miles to the east 





ENEMY. 


of here, and so reaches the Frazer by another course, 
I suppose.”” 

“Did you shoot any of them?” I inquired. 

“Yes, one; and I layin wait two whole nights to 
doit. Then I set the traps round the gap in the dam. 
And what do you think! They would drag those 
traps away and bury them up in mud, each under as 
nice a little mound as ever you saw. It would have 
been amusing if it hadn’t been so provoking. I 
should like to see the hunter who can get one of them 
into a trap.” 

“Why didn’t you build a fire at the dam?” I asked. 
“That would have scared them away.” 

“T don’t think it would!” exclaimed Mark. “I had 
| a fire there three nights. As long as it blazed and I 
| stood by to feed it, they kept away; but I got tired 
| out after awhile, and had to have some sleep. When 
| I went back again, I found the dam built again as 
good as ever. Those cunning brutes had even taken 
the fire-brands to stuff into the hole in the dam. 

“Then I thought that ’'d compromise with them 
and take part of the water, since they were bound I 
shouldn’t have it all. I thought perhaps they would 
let us have a little of it. SoI got a hollow log and 
| put it into the dam down under water, for a tube, 
| like a mill ‘pipe-stem.’ It carried through a stream 
about five inches in diameter; and I fixed a strainer 
on the upper end to keep it from getting clogged. 

“The next morning what do you suppose I found? 
The cunning brutes had stuffed my pipe full of sticks 
| and turf. They wouldn't let me have a drop of water. 
= have dug out as handsome a trench to carry the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


water across to the old water-course, as any gang of 
workmen could dig. It is nearly a third of a mile 
long, and three feet deep by three or four in width. 

“I’ve no doubt there are at least a hundred beavers 
round there. They’ve made up their minds to settle 
in that spot; and the only way we can prevent it is to 
keep aman standing at the dam day and night, till 
we tire them out. And from the determination which 
they show, I guess that would take about five years,’ 
added Mark, by way of closing the account of hi-< 
war with the beavers. 

By noon next day the creek was dry again. 
out water our ranch was worthless. 





In a word, we 


Western wilderness. 

The October rains kept us in water; but it sill 
| looked as if we should be forced to give up the range 
before another dry season came. 

But father finally helped us out of the difficulty by 
sending word ever the mountains to Jasper House (a 


“Couldn’t you manage | 


There’s a big colony of them; and they’ve 


about a thousand acres for their homes and dens | 


post-trader for the company. 

This veteran visited us in November. There was 
by this time a little snow snd pretty thick ice. 
Father and he made a trip up to the dam, taking 
with them aman to cook their food, and a case of 
water-proof blasting cartridges. They camped there 
for five or six days, and brought home a pack of be 
tween fifty and sixty beaver-skins. 

The way they accomplished their object was to go 
on the ice to the beaver houses and dens under the 
creek bank, and with a crowbar drill a hole down 
through the frozen sods inside the house or the den. 
A cartridge was then thrust down, and after waiting 
an hour or two for the beavers to come back into the 
house, the fuse was fired. The explosions not only 
tore the houses to pieces, but often killed three or 
| four of the beavers together in a house. 
This stratagem so broke up the colony 

rest of the beavers disappeared. 

troubled by them after that year. 


| 


that the 
We were never 


My brother now 


‘No, and no one could,” replied Mark, despondently, | operates the ranch alone, and is doing fairly well 
“unless,”’ he added, “‘some one who could stand guard | with it. 


8S. E. BAILIs. 


+e 
TRUE MEN. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and hands; 
Men whom the lust of lucre does not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who pe ss opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie. 








+o 





For the Companion. 


A PARISIAN PENSION DE DEMOISELLES. 


It was an imposing building of white stone stand. 
ing in its own not very extensive grounds, and sur- 
rounded upon all sides by a plain wall higher than the 
first-floor windows,—higher, in fact, than many of the 
trees that shaded our gravelled play-ground. 

The house was so lofty and grand that it stood al- 
most like a palace among its more plebeiau neighbors, 
and was so ancient that tradition had woven many a 
strange story around its seventeenth-century cornices 
and corbels and its vast echoing rooms. 





It was cur 
rently reported among us that under our feet, as we 
loitered (we seldom played) in the flowerless garden, 
yawned a dreadful well, in which one of Ninon de 
l Enclos’ desperate victims, fleeing from her presence 
in the house, drowned himself. That we had other 
interest in the world’s eyes was proved by the num 





ber of tourists who stood staring up at our renaissance 
walls, picturing to themselves the goings and comings 
therein of a famous poisoner of the eighteenth cent 
ury, la Marquise de Brinvilliers. 

Perhaps neither of the famous or infamous women 
ever crossed our threshold, but it used to be rather of 
a fearful delight to us to imagine the traditions true, 
and to amuse ourselves with fancying how different 
this monotonous calm, this isle of solitude and silence 
in the great ocean of Paris, must have been when 
courtly carriages drove up to its gates, and satin and 
rouge, hoops and high heels, powdered hair and face 
patches, danced and fluttered through our prim /en 
sion de Demoiselles. 

We were very prim, scarcely less so than nuns in a 
convent. We never laughed aloud; it would be proof 
that we were not well-bred to do so; and besides, our 
corsets were so tight, our feet so pinched, our dinners 
so slim, and our déjetiners ditto, that we had no de 
sire to raise our voices. 

We never went outside our high walls, save once a 
week to mass and vespers; therefore our briskest 
exercise was 2 listless saunter upon gravelled paths. 
We had no glimpse of the outer world, save this once 
a week, for not only were our walls high enough to 
shut away sight of everything but a patch of blue 
sky, but the windows were of thick ground glass in 
every room to which we demoiselles had access, lest 
perchance our maiden vision be defiled by glimpse of 
aman! 






Not even the baker’s boys or the butcher's ever set 
profane foot within those ‘inets, but rang at 
the wide porte cochere, where Désiré, our concierge, 
or Désiree, his fat wife, took their burdens from 
them. 





sacred pre 





As usual in French boarding-schools, we none of us 
had a room to ourselves, but slept in forty little whit« 
beds, like hospital cots, in the dortoir, or dormitory, 
teachers as well as pupils. 

As proof of the ignorance that exists in France of 


| the most rudimentary laws of health, we each made 


With- | 


were “jumped” by these quaint aborigines of the | 


her own bed as soon 2s we were dressed and before 
descending to the bare tables of the salle-d-manger 
for our morning soup, folding down the clothes with 
the bodily emanntions of the night still warm in them, 
and without a breath of outside air entering the dor 
toir from October to June. 

Our windows were hermetically sealed and stuffed 
with wadding; a petroleum lamp smoked all night 
long in the room. No wonder Madame Suzanne, our 
gouvernante, declared the nourriture too profuse, for 
we never ate all that was put before us. 

Our toilettes were all made together in a large lava- 
tory, and once a month we were ail led in procession 
tothe Public Baths. After our morning toilettes came 
ddetiner, awedge of bread and one plateful of potage, 
that is to say, warm water in which a few sliced vege- 
tables were boiled. In all iny months in our Pension 
de Demoiselles T never saw the ghost of a vegetable 
in my potage, but I knew the ghost of an onion was 
there, for I 
smell it. 





sometimes, with strong cffort, could 


After dcjeainer until school-time we idled or saun- 
tered in the “garden,” sometimes with a book in our 
hands, oftener a bit of tatting (called “frivolité” in 
France 


or a strip of embroidery. From nine until 


twelve we were en classe, and here FT lind occasion ta 

mark striking differences in the manner of our “Pro 
of a “Principal” in 

Monsieur Majeral was a man of 
sixty who had managed a boys’ school until he mar- 
ried Mademoiselle Dupont and took the charge of her 
Pension de Demoiselles. 

His well, to spenk enphemisti- 
cally, they were virile and emphatic, and he made 
nothing of calling one of us “sale béte’” who came 
with untied shoes to class, or “espéce @imbécile,” when 

| we faltered in our replies, 


” 4 


Jesseur” towards us from that 


our native land. 


Inunners to us were 
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It was, however, to be also remarked that this 
virile and emphatic language was reserved for the 
younger pupiis and those whose dots were not of 
attractive proportions. We all knew each other's 
dots to the fraction, unless, as sometimes happens 
in other than French pensions de demoiselles, our 
deimoiselles inclined to the long bow and gave ¢ 












A 


cipher more to their expectations than was within 
the parental calculations. 

Monsieur Majeral, knew perfectly 
every dot represented within the pension, for his 
authority was the practical parent and not the im- 
aginative Jeune fille, 


however, 


He knew also the matri- 


monial expectations and requirements of the jeune | 


gens whom he had trained in his former pension, 
and it was his active employment, his and Mad- 
ame’s, to “arrange” 
uating, or at least finishing, class of girls and 
the matrimonially disposed of his former boy- 
pupils. 

This was always, of course, at the wish and 
with the assistance of the young girl's parents or 
guardians; the young girl herself had very little 
to say in the matter. Our well-doé¢-ed girls were 
usually engaged before they left us, and married 
within one or two months. 


While I was in the pension two orphan girls | 


with dots were married from the pension, and 


we bade Mademoiselle Clarice adieu in the morn- | 
ing to welcome her as madame Notta at night. 


That night Clarice slept, for the first time within 


her memory, in a room that was not a dortoir. | 


She slept alone in a huge room, and was so horri- 
bly frightened that, as she told us afterwards, she 


wished a thousand times she was still mademoi- | 


selle and not madame, 

Many of the Catholics among us did not con- 
sider her yet ‘*Madame,” for that day’s ceremony 
was only the civil one at the Mairie, where Clarice 
wore ouly a gray silk gown and a capote, without 
veil or flowers. The next day was the church 
veremony, for which our young madame left us in 
white silk, veil and orange-tlowers, from whence 
she came back to don a travelling-dress and leave 
us forevermore. 

Victoire de Balliol, one of our stupidest and 
feast lovely seniors, was called from amongst us 
m the garden one day. 
bell rang she came skipping back, with a photo- 
graph in her hand, and in such glee as was rare in 
our listless pension. 

“Tam to 
says so, 
fiancé !”” 
envious 


**Ecoutez! écoutez!” she exclaimed. 
leave school next week forever. 
for she says I'm engaged, and here is mon 

We all gathered about Victoire, with 
interest, and all in turn gazed at the 
whom we pronounced “not so bad.” 

“What will your name be?” asked Stephanie 
de la Troumillier, it being always an added feather 
in the bridal-cap to have gained with the new name 
the patrician pretix de. 

For a moment Victoire looked puzzled. 

“Eh bien! IL forgot to ask maman,” she finally 
answered. ‘Make me remember to ask her the 


Maman 


gargon, 


very next time she comes.’ 

We were supposed by our teachers and parents 
to be all ingénues in our pension, the ingénue be- 
ing the type of young French girl reflecting the 
greatest credit upon her “bringing up.” 

But we were not as ignorant as we seemed to 
be! 

For in 
dovecote whenever Monsieur and Madame Majeral 


was thery not intense excitement our 


PARISIAN PENSION DE 


. | 
marriages between his grad- 


Just before the school- | 


| proposed to take one of our number upon a petite 
promenade to the Palais Royal or the Grand 
Boulevard, to partake of an ice, and thus have a 
little distraction ? 

Did we not flutter and buzz around the favored 
pupil, make suggestions as to her toilet, press our 
small finery upon her, render ourselves breathless 
with conjecture, supposition, congratula- 
tion, advice? For had we been too stupid 
to notice that each of these petites prome- 
nades had been followed by an engage- 
ment? And did our seniors really believe 
us too béte to know that just as soon as 
Elise, Désirée, Alphonsine, or Eugénie 
reached the Boulevard or Palais Royal gal- 
leries, monsieur or madame would say, 
carelessly, 


DEMOISELLES. 
| Ma chére, notice the handsome young man Ja 
das, with the blue necktie, who looks at us. He is 
a former pupil of mine. 


” 


Comment le trouvez- 


rous! MarGaret Bertrua WRIGHT. 


+> a 
| 
UNILLUMINED. 
| 
The humav mind on which no hallowed light 

| Shines from the sphere beyond the starry train, 
Ie like the dial’s gilded disk at night, 

Whose cunning tracery exists in vain, 
| -William Cullen Bryant, 
| 
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in the kingdom of Italy. 

Ever since this event, the Papal court and that 
of the Italian King have kept aloof from each 
other. The two Popes, Pius IX. and Leo XIIL., 
have refused to have anything to do with the royal 
court. The Pope has never since been seen in the 
streets of Rome; nor has he ever acknowledged 
the right of the king to possess the city. 


Roman Catholic Church have been reduced in 
many ways by the Italian Parliaments. The 
monasteries and other religious houses were sup- 
pressed throughout Italy ten years ago. The 
property of these institutions was transferred to 
the State, and for the most part devoted to the 
general education of the people. 

It was also enacted that no archbishop or bishop 
could be installed in any Italian see without the 
consent of the king; and as the Pope would never 
agree to submit his selections to the king’s ap- 
proval, many of the sees became and continue 
vacant. ‘The incomes of the bishops and priests, 
moreover, have been reduced, and the priesthood 
has really been placed on the same footing as the 
clergy of other faiths. 

Of late, however, both the Pope on the one 
hand, and the Italian Government on the other, 
have shown some disposition to come to friendly 
terms. The Pope has appointed some cardinals 
and bishops, in accordance with the desire of King 
Humbert. 

He has permitted his missionaries to accept 
funds from the Italian treasury, and his bishops 
to take salaries granted by the kingdom. The 
members of the Papal court have latterly min- 
gled more and more freely with the social circles 
across the Tiber. It is said, too, that the Roman 
Catholics voted in the recent elections, for the 
first time since the king took up his residence at 
the Quirinal. 

The result of the elections, by continuing the 
moderate and veterate statesman Defretis and his 
colleagues in power, is not unlikely to have the 
effect of drawing the courts of the Quirinal and 
the Vatican together, and may pave the way to a 
complete settlement of the difficulties which have 
so long existed between them. 








HEAT. 


Hither rolls the storm of heat; 

I feel its finer billows beat 

Like a sea whith me infolds; 

Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 
Swells, and mellows, and matures, 
Paints, and flavors, and allures, 
Bird and brier inly warms, 

Still enriches and transforms, 
Gives the reed and lily length, 
Adds to oak and oxen strength, 
‘Transforming what it doth infold, 
Life out of death, new out of old. 


—Emerson. 
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“NOT A QUORUM.” 


These words are often heard in the House of 
Representatives at Washington and in other Amer- 
ican legislative bodies. The meaning is obvious. 





POPE AND KING. 


1 

| The general election of a new Italian Parliament 
took place in the last week in May, and was 

| ducted quietly throughout the kingdom. 

| result is favorable to the moderate ministry 


FB 
in power. 


con- 
The 
now 
The ministry will be supported by a 
majority of forty or fifty in the new Chamber of 
Deputies. | 

‘There are two main Italian parties, divided, in 
much the same way as political parties are divided | 
in most civilized countries, into a moderate party, 
and an advanced, or liberal party. The Italian 
moderates are called the ‘““Trasformisti,” of whom 
the chief is Signor Depretis, the present Prime 
Minister, and conspicuous among whom is the 
ex-Premier, Minghetti. 

The advanced Italian party is known as the 
*Pentarchists,” it has five prominent 

| leaders, chief among whom are Crispi and Nico- 
j}tera. The Italian radicals and socialists usually 
act with the Pentarchists. 

One of the main questions which divides the 
two Italian parties is that which relates to the at- | 

| titude of the kingdom towards the Pope and the 
Church. The Trasformisti are inclined to come to | 
| terms with the Pope, or, at least, to meet him half- 
| way in a policy of reconciliation. 

The Pentarchists, on the other hand, are opposed 
to making any important concessions to the head 
| of the church. The most interesting feature of 
| the recent elections, therefore, is their bearing 
upon this question. 

The Pope was deprived of his temporal domin- 
ions —called “States of the Church”—sixteen 
years ago. Up to 1870 he had been supported in 
their possession by French power. But the defeat | 

|of France by Germany in that year caused the | 
withdrawal of the French garrison from Rome. | 

Victor Emmanuel, then King of Italy, at once 

| seized the opportunity to call upon the subjects of 
| the Pope to decide by vote whether or not they | 
wished to become a part of the Italian kingdom. 

The Romans, therefore, voted by a large majority 

| in the affirmative. Victor Emmanuel, soon after 

| entered Rome, made it the capital of his realm, 

and established his residence and court at the 

ancient palace of the Quirinal, on the hill of that 

name. 


The Pope at once 


because 


withdrew across the river 
| Tiber, and took up his abode at the palace of the 
| Vatican, just by St. Peter's Cathedral. He was 
now reduced to the possession of the Vatican and 
j its immediate neighborhood. ‘The States of the 


| is forty. 


The whole body consists of a certain number of 
members, and it is the rule that the presence of a 
certain smaller number shall be required to trans- 
act business. This smaller number is called a 
quorum. If, then, when a vote is taken, a quorum 


| doves not vote, those who are in a minority “raise 


the point of order” that a quorum is not present, 
and business must cease until a sufficient attend- 
ance has been secured. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
that a majority of either House of Congress shall 
constitute a quorum, and that is the usual rule for 
other bodies. But it is not universal. The Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, for example, 
consists of two hundred and forty members, of 
whom one hundred constitute a quorum. In some 
cases, and for the transaction of certain business, 
legislative bodies must have two-thirds of all the 
members present. 

The English House of Commons consists of 
six hundred and seventy members, and a quorum 
When some member present calls the 
attention of the Speaker to the fact that less than 
forty members are in attendance, he waits a few 
minutes, in order that other members may be 
called in. At the expiration of the time, he counts 


| those present, and if there are still less than forty, 
| the session is adjourned. This is known as ‘‘count- 
| ing out the House.” 


Sometimes very important business is done when 
less than a quorum is present, simply because no 
one calls attention to the fact. Not many weeks 
ago, when a bill was pending in the national 
House of Representatives, those who voted for 
and against it—the bill in this case was only one 
to put a name on the pension roll—numbered 
together less than thirty. 

One of the opponents of the bill “raised the 
point of order” in the words given above—“not a 
quorum.” But a little later he withdrew the point, 
and the bill was declared passed. So far as the 
journal of the House of Representatives shows, 
therefore, the assembly was as full as usual when 
| the bill was passed. 
| This matter has an unusual interest at this time 
| on account of what lately happened in Ohio. The 
| Senate of that State consists of thirty-seven mem- 
| bers, and nineteen constitute a quorum. The 


election last autumn made the Senate consist of 
seventeen Republicans, sixteen Democrats whose 
right to seats was not disputed, and four other 
Democrats from Cincinnati whom the Republicans 
declared to have been elected by fraud. 


In the interval, the power and wealth of the | 


In case of a contest over a seat, the member 
whose right is involved cannot vote upon that 
right. A very long and bitter struggle took place 
over the Hamilton County Senators. The Repub- 
licans maintained that all the cases were really 
only one, that they ought to be considered to- 
gether, and that no Hamilton County Senator 
could vote upon any motion involving the right of 
| either of the four. If that rule had been adopted, 
the vote would have been seventeen to sixteen in 
favor of the Republican contestants, and thereafter 
the Senate would have been made up of twenty- 
one Republicans and sixteen Democrats. 

On the other hand, the Democrats insisted upon 
the consideration of each case separately. By 
that rule each Hamilton County Democrat would 
have been declared entitled to his seat by nineteen 
votes against seventeen, and the Senate would 
consist of twenty Democrats and seventeen Re- 
publicans. 

Not to tell the whole of a long story, the Demo- 
crats all departed, not only from the State capital, 
but ffom the State itself, in order to prevent the 
Senate from having a quorum. But this really 
gave the Republicans an opportunity to carry their 
point. For they assembled as usual, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor was there to preside and the Clerk 
to record, and the Hamilton County cases were 
taken up. By a unanimous vote, the Republican 
contestants from Hamilton County were declared 
entitled to seats, and they came in and took the 
oath of office. 

In all this time no member called attention to 
the fact that only seventeen Senators were there, 
and no vote was taken which indicated how many 
were present. The journal of the Senate shows 
nothing irregular. And yet, of course, every one 
|knew that there was no quorum. Naturally 
| enough the Democrats declare that the whole pro- 
| ceeding was illegal. That question will soon come 

before the Supreme Court of Ohio for decision, 
| and perhaps we shall have some new light on this 
| remarkable case. 
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“THEIR WAY.” 


Forty years ago Theresa L—— was a reigning belle 
in the South. She belonged to a powerful and 
wealthy family, she had a voice of extraordinary 
compass and sweetness, and possessed a radiant 
beauty of so singular a charm that old and young 
were moved by it at first sight to admire and love 
her. 

They soon discovered, however, that the exquisite 
little girl had a habit of uttering with her musical 
voice snappish sarcasms that cut to the heart. Her 
rare loveliness hid the fault. People who had not 
suffered from the lash of her caustic wit said, “‘it was 
her way,”’ and laughed, and those who had been struck 
kept silence. 

One season after another passed; young girls who 
were poor, homely, and obscure became beloved wives 
and mothers, but Miss L , with all her fortune 
and marvellous beauty, remained unwed. 

‘Her way” might be amusing to men in the queen 
| of a ball-room, but would be intolerable in a wife. 
| Not only lovers, but friends, one by one were driven 
| away from her by it. As the years crept by, her 
beauty faded, but her rancorous ill-humors increased. 
She became the terror of the community in which 
she lived, and died literally without a friend. 

Young people, especially girls, are apt to nurse and 
humor their own eccentricities, both of thought and 
manner. They naturally dread to be commonplace, 
to be “like everybody else.’”” Hence they often se- 
cretly admire a peculiarity in themselves, and pardon 
it in a companion as her ‘‘way,’’ which in an adult 
among adults would be offensive and ill-bred, and 
would not be tolerated. 

The boy or girl who attracts attention and laughter 
by a “‘way” different from others, should look closely 
into this exceptional trait. If it originates in affec- 
tation, it is as sure a sign of innate vulgarity as the 
poison fungus is of foul mud at its roots. If it springs 
from selfishness or self-consciousness, it will in adult 
life drive away friends and comrades as certainly as 
would the eruption of a noxious disease. 

There are peculiarities, gentle, winning, gracious 
“ways,” the sign of noble, loving souls. But the 
woman or man who possesses them is never conscious 
of it. 








ae 
THE MYSTERIOUS CHEST. 


In the first part of this century a man of promi- 
nence in western Pennsylvania, who had been disap- 
pointed in his political aspirations, died, and left, 
among his other effects, an iron-bound chest. This 
chest, by the terms of his will, was to remain un- 
opened in the custody of the descendants of two fam- 
ilies for the space of seventy-five years. It was then 
to be opened, and its contents published without re- 
serve. 

The term of years was reached last summer, when 
the casket was solemnly opened and its contents exam- 
ined. They proved to be letters, journals, and other 
documents bringing charges against most of the men 
who were prominent in the State during the testa- 
tor’s lifetime. 

Crimes of almost every grade were alleged against 
them by these papers; whether the papers themselves 
were forgeries or not, it is impossible, at this late 
day, to decide. There was scarcely a family of any 
prominence in the neighborhood into which the pub- 
lication of these papers would not have brought dis- 
| grace and misery. 
| The trustees illegally, but prudently, disregarded 
| the terms of the will, and burned the contents of the 
| chest. 

Lord Byron’s journals and letters were destroyed 
by his executor for the same reason. Mr. Carlyle’s 
diary and note-books, in which the acrid bitterness 
; of his soul was poured out in personal abuse and 
| slanderous gossip of persons who are still living, wa: 
published, not so prudently, by his literary executor. 
| and a vast amount of bickering and unpleasantness 
| has been the result. 
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This long-lived malignity which would stretch mur- 
derous hands out of the grave to blast and kill, years 
after the malicious assassin himself is dead, appalls 
us. Yetif we go about scattering bits of malicious 
gossip and scandal from our careless tongues now, are 
we less guilty than these posthumous scandal-mon- 
gers? 

They try to besmirch the character of men long 
dead, leaving it to the discretion of one or two men 
whether or not to publish their slanders. We try to 
kill the reputation of the living man, and place the 
murderous weapon in the hands of the crowd. 





REBUKING CHATTERERS. 


Theodore Thomas, the famous orchestral leader, has 
on several occasions administered a public rebuke to 
those ill-bred persons who talk and laugh during a 
concert. Once in Washington, where a large and 
fashionable audience had gathered to hear his re. 
nowned orchestra, he rapped to the musicians to cease 
playing. ‘Turning to a part of the room where sev- 
eral distinguished ladies and gentlemen were loudly 
talking, he said,— 

“The music will not be played until the disturbance 
ceases.” 

The persons who had committed the offence were 
indignant, but the rest of the audience applauded, 
and during the rest of the evening silence reigned. 

Paganini, the renowned violinist, once adminis- 
tered a rebuke to Voltaire for his rudeness. A com- 
pany had gathered at the house of a leader to hear 
Voltaire recite some of his verses, and to listen to 
Paganini’s violin. 

Voltaire’s recitation enchanted the violinist, and he 
loudly expressed his pleasure. But when he began 
to play, the poet, who had a contempt for bad play- 
ing and was indifferent towards good, began a loud 
conversation. 

The artist played for a few minutes, but as Voltaire 
continued to interrupt him, he suddenly placed his 
violin in its case, saying,— 

“Monsieur Voltaire makes very good verses, but he 
understands as much about music as the devil does, 
and no more.” 

It was the custom in London, a hundred years ago, 
to serve the audience at a concert with tea throughout 
the evening. An Italian violinist once gave a concert 
in that city, and while playing a concerto, was much 
annoyed by the conversation of the audience and the 
clattering of the tea-cups and saucers. 

The Italian stopped the orchestra, saying to them, 
“These people know nothing about music. I will 
give them something better suited to their taste. 
Anything will do for drinkers of warm water.” 

He struck up a jolly French air, “I have some good 
tobacco,” and was overwhelmed with applause. The 
audience evidently took the hint, for during the sec- 
ond piece the circulation of the tea-cups was sus- 
pended. 
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OBEYING THE LETTER. 





In “‘a government of laws and not of men,” as the 
Coustitution of Massachusetts puts it, the people 
strenuously insist that the forms of law shall always 
be observed. A long while ago, the burghers of 
Stralsund, a city of north Germany, were made indig. | 
nant by seeing a notice, signed only by the Governor, 
posted on the Rathhaus, ordering every one passing 
through the streets at night to carry a lantern. 

As the streets were not lighted, the object of the 
Governor was to secure public safety and conven- 
ience. But the burghers were angry that he should 
issue the order of his own motion, instead of trans- 
mitting it, according to custom, through the town- | 
council. 

So on the first night after the publication of the | 
mandate, the citizens who went out into the streets, | 
and an unusual number went, provided themselves | 
with lanterns, but put no lights in them. 

The next morning another decree came from the 
angry Governor, ordering that each lantern should be 
furnished with a candle. When night came, the can- 
dles were in the lanterns, in strict compliance with 
the order, but not one of them was lighted, and again 
the Governor’s purpose was defeated. 

Another order was then issued, commanding that 
each lantern should contain a lighted candle. The 
citizens obeyed, but hid the lanterns under their 
cloaks. Upon this, the Governor became furious, and 
ordered the citizens, under the penalty of punish- 
ment, to expose lighted lanterns to view. The bur- 
ghers again did just as they were bidden, but pro- 
vided wicks so tiny that the light thereby produced 
was no bigger than that of a glow-worm. 

The Governor then yielded, and communicated his 
order through the town-council. From that time the 
streets were properly lighted by numerous lanterns. 
Moreover the burghers had won the victory finally, 
and thereafter all orders went through the process of 
approval. 





“SECOND TO NONE.” 


Upon the colors of the Coldstream Guards appear 
the names of “Lincelles,” “Egypt,” “Talavera,” 
“Barrosa,” “Peninsula,” ‘‘Waterloo,” “Alma,” “In- 
kerman,” and “Sevastopol.” It also bears as its 
motto Nulli Secundus (Second to None), which it 
gained by its singular firmness at the restoration of 
Charles IT. 

The colonel of the regiment, General Monk, assisted 
the restored King to mount his throne, who, when 
firmly seated thereon, paraded the troops to swear 
allegiance to him. Among those present were three 
regiments, who, having grounded their arms in token 
of submission, were ordered to take them up again 
as the First, Second and Third Regiments of the 
Footguards. 

The First and Third Regiments obeyed, but the 
Coldstreamers stood firm, their muskets remaining 
upon the ground. 

“Why does your regiment hesitate?” asked the 


| institutions of the neighborhood. 





“They are right,” replied the King, ‘‘and they shall 
be second to none. Let them take up their arms as 
my Coldstream regiment of Foot Guards.” 

Monk rode to his regiment and announced the 
King’s decision. The arms were raised amid shouts 
of “Long live the King!” 


—~+ 
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ST. HELENA. 


Although this island is located in the midst of the 
South Atlantic, the trade winds and the ocean cur- 
rents bring to its shores the most important commerce 
of the world. The little community which occupies 
the island has for neighbors India and America, Eng- 
land and South Africa. One can get some idea of 
what life in this miniature world must be from read- 
ing its only newspaper, the St. Helena Guardian. A 
copy of this for February 18 is before us. It is a 
weekly paper, containing in all about as much matter 
as would fill two pages of the Companion, and even 
a large part of this is advertising, either for the Gov. 
ernment or for tradesmen. Its column of “Shipping 
Intelligence’ seems to be the most important. Among 





Whether to dye or not is a mere matter of taste; use 
Buckingham’'s Dye for the Whiskers. (Adv. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 

—ieenlicelaaaianeaias 

A Luxury as well as a necessity. Dr. Hooper speaks 
of Cocoa as “admirably adapted for the sick—for those 
in health it is a luxury.” W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast 
Cocoa is unexcelled by any foreign or domestic manu- 
facture. All grocers have it. (Adv, 
ae eemeres 

Burnett s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FoR 
THE HAIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all who 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 

















its items, under date of February 11, we read. 


“ Pharos, of Boston, ship, 1918 tons, Collier, from 
Calcutta, 88 days, to New York, Feb. 12.” 

The list includes, with American ships, various | 
English, Dutch, German, Italian and Norwegian craft. | 
This gives the reader an idea of the island’s extended 
intercourse. The strongest local flavor is yielded b 
the advertisement of a livery stabler. It closes with 
this paragraph: 

“Passengers intending visiting the Tomb and the 
residence of the late emperor Napoleon I., are par- 
ticularly requested to apply direct for the hire of 
Horses and Carriages to ——, Napoleon St.” } 

The editorial paragraphs include a complimentary 
notice of the “customary monthly moonlight per- | 
formance of the St. Helena Band.” Another smacks | 
strongly of insular life and of military authority. 

“The fine peepul trees growing on the James’ Town | 
Lines are just now in full leaf, and present a pleas- 
ing — from the shipping. It is much to be regretted 
that they are not better looked after, as they are being 
daily denuded of their branches in large quantities, 
for the purpose of feeding the many goats now kept 
in Town. Surely this ought not to be permitted to 
goon. The goats are allowed to graze in the Ditch, 
where a good quantity of grass grows. Such destruc. 
tion of public “op aed would never hase been allowed 
in the good old days of Major Barnes. One of the 
men on the Main Guard, when not on duty, might 
also occasionally give a glance down the Lines. It is 
just before Sunset that the greatest amount of mis- 
chief is done, and if an example was made of the 
depredators, we feel assured it would have a whole- 
some effect upon the rest of the young scamps.” + 

A glance at St. Helena through this modest little 
sheet is like taking a look at the world through a re- 
versed telescope. 








DIDN’T KNOW THE MAN. 


Our British cousins have small respect for a reputa- 
tion that is confined to this country, however brilliant 
it may be at home. One of these amiable kinsfolk of 
ours shows how he was impressed by our local celeb- 
rities. Perhaps to indicate his indifference he pur- 
posely gave the name incorrectly, for Mr. Douglas’s 
middle name was Arnold: 


I had made the acquaintance of an American gen- 
tleman on board the train, and as we approached the 
city (Chicago) along the sandy margin of Lake Michi- 
gan, he kindly pointed out the buildings and public 


“There, sir,’ he finally said, “there is our new 
monument to Stephen B. Douglas.” 

I looked in the direction indicated, and beheld 
some blocks of granite in course of erection into a 
pedestal. There was with me a travelling companion 
who, to an ignorance of Stephen B. D—— fully equal 
to. mine own, added a truly British indignation that 
monumental honors should be bestowed upon one 
whose fame was still faint across the Atlantic. Look- 
ing partly at the monument, and partly at our Ameri- 
can informant, and partly at me, he hastily ejacu- 
lated, 

“Well, who was Stephen B. Douglas anyway?” 

“Not know who Stephen B. Douglas was!” T ex- 
claimed, in a tone of mingled reproof and surprise. 
“Ts it possible you don’t know who Stephen B. Doug- 
las was?” 

Nothing cowed by the assumption of knowledge 
implied by my question, my fellow-traveller was not 
to be done. 

“All very fine,” he went on. “I'll bet you a fiver 
you don’t know who he was either!” 

I kicked at him under the seat of the carriage, but 
it was of no use, he persisted in his reckless offer of 
“laying tivers,” and our united ignorance stood fatally 
revealed. 


44> 
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ZEALOUS IGNORANCE. 


Some one has said that the efforts of the wise are 
constantly needed to counteract the influence of the 
merely good. Although that seems a somewhat 
sweeping assertion, it is nevertheless true that zeal 
accompanied by ignorance is chiefly productive of 
harm. 





The Island of Zanzibar, separated from the main- 
land by a few miles only, has the common species of 
birds and insects to be found in Africa. It possesses, 
however, two species of peculiar mammals, the Gad. 
ago Zanzibariensis, a kind of Lemuroid, and a hand- 
some monkey called the Colobus Kirkii. 

As its name indicates, the animal was brought to 
the eyes of science by Sir John Kirk, English Consul- 
General to Zanzibar. It was also, no doubt to his 
great disgust, exterminated by his means. 

The monkey had disappeared from nearly every 
yart of the island, but a rumor prevailed that it still 
ingered in a forest as yet unvisited by man. Thither 
Sir John sent some native huntsmen, to report on the 
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animal’s existence. After a week’s absence, they 
returned, with triumph illuminating their swarthy 
lineaments. 

“Well, did you find them?” asked the Consul-Gen- 
eral. 

“Yes,” replied the men, in all the radiance of con- 
scious virtue, “and we killed them, every one!” 

Wherewith twelve monkey corpses were thrown 
upon the floor, and the Colobus had joined the ranks 
of extinct animals. 
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“AMMIDOWN.” 


A lady in visiting Oregon and California was most 
strongly impressed—not by the majestic scenery, but 
by the absurdity of the names. A man by the name 
of Ammidown, being intoxicated, fell into the gutter, 
and a stranger who was passing inquired,— 


“What’s your name, sir?” 
«“Am-Am-Ammidown,” was the unsteady reply. 





King of General Monk. 

“May it please your Majesty,” answered the stern 
soldier, “my Coldstreamers are your Majesty's de- 
voted soldiers, but after the important service they 
have rendered to your Highness, they decline to take 
up arms as second to any other regiment in your 
Majesty’s service.” 


“Yes, sir, you are down, sir. There can be no doubt 
of it. Indeed, it was my perception of the fact which 
excited my curiosity. But what is your name?” 

«“Am-Am-Ammidown,” persisted the fallen knight 
of labor. 

The question and answer having been repeated 
| several times, the inquirer departed, muttering, “Cu- 
rious depression of the sphenoid! Extraordinary in. 
stance of persistency in one idea!” 
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For the Companion, 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
Ina parlor, grand and wide, 
(Yer the mantel, side by side, 
With the family portraits old, 
In their frames of massive gold, 

angs this motto, old and gray, 
Slowly fading, day by day, 

“Flome, sweet home.” 








Once this motto, new and bright, 

Reflected back the astral’s light; 

Mid the hanging of the crane 

And the viol’s sweetest strain; 

From the motto on the wall, 

Bride and groom spoke low to all— 
“Home, sweet home.” 





In that parlor, wide and grand, 

Sat a stranger in the land; 

Then, as chanced his eye to fall 

On the motto on the wall, 

Winged thoughts in love did roam 

To his wife and child at home— 
Home, sweet home, 


Time went on, fair children came, 
Fach in turn was taught the same— 
“Learn each letter, great and small, 
In the motto on the wi “ 
Midst the patter of their feet 
Soon was heard their lisping sweet, 
“Home, sweet home.” 








One by one they went away, 

Each on a connubial day; 

But ofttimes beyond reeall, 

Hanging from the wainscot wall, 

They could see that motto dear 

Through the mists of memory’s tear— 
“Home, sweet home,” 


In that parlor lay the dead, 

Myrtle crowned the loving head, 

From the motto on the wall 

Inspiration seemed to fall 

On the choir, and as they sung, 

Fell as from a seraph’s tongue— 
“Home, sweet home.” 


In the damp and dusty room, 
Hanging in the dark and gloom, 
Is the motto, old and gray 
Slowly fading, day by day. 
When I query, where are they? 
Then the motto seems to say— 
“Tlome, sweet home.” 






G. J. BENNINK. 


For the Companion. 
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rant peasants to have poison, instead of blood, in 
| their veins. 

Lord Beaconsfield in his private letters speaks 
of going with the Duke d’Ossuna, who was the 
last of the race, to see a representation of ‘‘Lucre- 
tia Borgia.” 
| When the woman exclaims, “Great crimes are 
| in our blood,” all the audience looked at the Duke. 

“T,” said the young man to his companion, 
“have as yet committed only weaknesses. The 
blood is weakened.” 

Writers on moral insanity, dypsomania, and 
other forms of crime, insist on the strength of 
these hereditary tendencies in certain families, to 
whom theft, drunkenness, suicide and immorality 
seem to come as naturally as scrofula and con- 
sumption do to others. 

The fact is so far true, and popularly recognized 
as true, that every conscientious parent guards a 
child against those crimes or weaknesses which it 
was likely to inherit. 


tian people these tendencies to great crimes are 
held in check from birth by public opinion, civili- 
zation and religion. 


+r 
BACH. 


The law of heredity, or the tendency of living be- 
ings to repeat themselves in their offspring, is strik- 
ingly illustrated by the Bach family of Germany. For 
nearly two hundred years the Bachs were noted for 
their musical character and reputation, and the family 
numbered among its members fifty musicians entitled 
to be mentioned with honor. 
was a miller of Saxe-Gotha, who, about the year 1600, 
used to unite business with pleasure by playing the 
zither to the accompaniment of his clattering mill- 











A singular story has lately been brought to | 


light concerning the death of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, who was Governor-General of Canada in 
the early part of this century. The Duke was 
bitten while hunting by a fox that proved to be 
mad. ‘Two months later, while in Quebec, he felt 
the fatal symptoms of hydrophobia, and hastened 
back to Montreal, where his wife and son were, 


without making his terrible discovery known to | 


any of his suite. 
Finding that he grew worse on the road, he 
wrote a farewell letter to his wife and placed it in 


the hands of his aid. While crossing a river, he 


was seized with convulsions, and for three days | 


was kept in a hut in the wilderness, suffering 
frightful agony. But through it all, there were 
sane moments, during which he upbraided him- 
self, crying, “Richmond, a coward!” ‘Charles! 
Charles! remember you are a Lennox!” This 
thought invariably quieted and controlled him, 
until the end. 

In the life of Prince Gallitzin there is an account 
of one of his ancestors who incurred the displeas- 
ure of the Czarina Anna, one of the most cruel 
of Russian princesses. She had built a magnificent 
ice palace, with drawing-rooms, banquet-halls, 
chambers, etc., all made of glittering ice. ‘To one 
of these last the unfortunate nobleman was car- 
ried in a triumphal procession, and placed upon 
an ice bed. The opening was then closed, and he 
was left to freeze slowly to death. Finding that 
he made no moan nor movement, the Empress, 
it is said, being disappointed, looked in and in- 
quired, 

“Do you like your couch, Boyar?” 


| dam. 


| 
| 


“It is not,” he replied, proudly, “for a Gallitzin | 


to complain.” 

The remembrance that he has had brave, hon 
orable ancestors is a strong motive to make a man 
brave and honorable. 

“Gin I should tell ye a lee,” said the poor clans- 
min, a’ the deid Cawmiles in the Hielands would 
rise agen me.” 

But how can the American, who often does not 
know his great grandfather’s naine, bave this con- 
sciousness of a noble ancestry to keep his life pure 
and high ? 

John Woolnan, a poor Quaker tailor, followed 
the call of God to preach in London in the midst 
ef the plague. Ile took the disease, and died in 
But he did not cease his work until 


great misery. 
the last. 


“O God, I had well-nigh failed!” he said. “But | 


IT remembered that I Aad called Thee Father, and 
my strength returned.” 


<o> - 
TENDENCY. 


About a century ago there lived in one of the 
New England States @ woman remarkable in a 
degraded community for her depravity and great 
physical vigor. More than three hundred of her 
descendants are now living, and they are stated to 
be, without exception, thieves, drunkards, and 
criminals of every grade. ‘The moral taint,” 
says an eminent sociologist, “must have been vir- 
ulent in this woman to infect a whole race.” 


wheels. His sons adopted music as a profession, and 


filled by Bachs. At one of the family meetings, which 
were held every year for four generations, one hun- 
dred and twenty Bachs, all musicians, participated in 
the musical performance which marked the coming 
together of the clan. 


The greatest of the Bachs was John Sebastian, 
known as “the Father of German Music.” He was 
as modest as he was great. 
your remarkable talent?” asked an admirer. 

“By working hard,” he replied; “and all who like 
to work as hard will succeed just as I have done.” 

When he was scarcely out of his teens, he showed 
his capacity for infinite pains-taking, which Carlyle 
says constitutes genius. 

At the death of his parents, he was taken in charge 
by an elder brother, an organist, who continued his 
musical education, teaching him the violin, the organ, 
and the clavichord, or ancient piano. The youngster 
was ambitious to play music which his brother thought 
too difficult for a boy. 

The brother had a manuscript volume of pieces for 
the clavichord by celebrated composers, and Sebastian 
had set his heart on mastering the collection. As the 
elder had locked the volume in a cupboard, the young- 
ster managed to withdraw it surreptitiously through 
the lattice-work door. Having no money to buy can- 
dles, he copied it by the light of the moon, spending 
the moonlight nights of six months in his stealthy 
labors. 

Thrown by his brother’s death upon his own re- 
sources, he supported himself by singing in a choir at 
Luneberg, whence he frequently went to Hamburg to 
hear a celebrated organist play. 

He once stayed so long at Hamburg that when he 
started for Luneberg, he had but two shillings in his 
—_ On his way home he stopped, being very 
wngry, outside the kitchen of an inn, to inhale the 
appetizing odors. 

Some looker-on must have been struck by the 
youth’s hungry appearance, for he heard a window 
open and saw two herring-heads thrown out into the 
road. He picked them up, and in pulling them to 
pieces, found a ducat concealed in each. 

Frederick the Great, who was very fond of music, 
invited Bach in his sixty-second year to visit Pots- 
His arrival was announced just as the King 
was beginning a flute solo at a state concert. 

“Gentlemen,” said the King, laying aside the flute 
and addressing the musicians, ‘old Bach has come!” 

Phere was no flute-playing that evening, but Bach 
was taken from room to room of the palace that he 
might play on all of the many pianofortes which the 
King had collected. The composer excited the great- 
est wonder by his improvisations. 








ee 
HOW HE ESCAPED. 


In the West, where self-denying ministers are doing 
their best to prevent the frontiersmen from relapsing 
into barbarism, a clergyman’s parish may include 
several settlements, separated by long distances and 
dangerous rivers. The good man who rides on the 
circuit must be not only a preacher, but chorister, 
sexton, and Sunday-school teacher. He must be able 
to turn his hand to almost anything, from quieting a 
erying baby to building a log-house, for he never 
knows what he may be obliged to do. Everybody 


| must lend a hand, and he is the best man who is the 


fullest of resources. 

An amusing book, published some fifty years ago, 
and entitled “Colonel Crockett’s Adventures in Tex- 
as,” gives a graphic sketch of a clergyman who was so 
full of resources that he fiddled himself out of a very 
difficult position. 


As we drew nigh the Washita, the silence was bro- 
ken by the sound of music. We checked our horses 
and listened. “What can that mean?” says I. 

We listened again, and heard “Hail, Columbia, 
happy land!"’ played in first-rate style. 

“That's fine!” says I. 

“Fine as silk, colonel, and a leetle finer,” 
other. “But, hark! The tune is changed.” 

The musician struck up, ina lively manner, “Over 
the water to Charley.” 

“Let us go ahead and find out what it means,” says 
I, and we dashed off at a rapid rate. 2 

As we approached the river, we saw several men 


| 


says the 


| 
| 
| 
| pursuit of an office. 

We cut ahead for the crossing, the music growing 
stronger and stronger, and calling out distinctly, 
“Over the water to Charley !”” . 

When we iched the crossing, we were struck at 
the sight of «2 man seated in a sulky in the middle of 
the river, and playing for his life on a fiddle. 

rhe horse was up to his middle in the water, and it 
seemed as if the flimsy vehicle would be swept away 
bwthe current. Still the fiddler fiddled on as if his 
life had been insured, and he was nothing more than 
2 passenger. We thought him mad, and shouted to 
him. He heard us, and stopped the music. 

“You have missed the 

| the men from the clearing. 






| The Borgias in Italy were believed by the igno- | 


Yet it is also a fact that among educated Chris- | 


The father of the clan | 


“How did you acquire | 


running from a new clearing, like office-holders in | 


“T know I have,” answered the fiddler.—“If you go 
ten feet farther, you will be drowned.”—“I know I 
shall.’"—Turn back.”—*“I can’t.” 

«Then how will you get out?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 
| The men from the clearing, who knew the river, 

took our horses and rode up to the sulky, and after 
| some difficulty, brought the traveller safe to shore. 

We recognized in the rescued man a worthy par- 
son who had fiddled for us at Little Rock. They told 
him that he had had a narrow escape, and he replied 
that he had found that out an hour ago! 

He said he had been fiddling to the fishes for a full 
hour, and had exhausted all the tunes that he could 
play without notes. 

We asked him what could have induced him to 
think of fiddling at a time of such peril. He replied 
that he had noticed in his progress through life that 
| there was nothing in universal nature so powerful in 
| drawing people together as the sound of music. He 
knew that he might bawl until he was hoarse for 
assistance, and no one would listen, but people would 
no sooner hear the scraping of his catgut than they 
would quit all other business, and come to the spot 
in flocks. 
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For the Companion, 


| FAIN WOULD I CLIMB. 

j 

} Fain would I climb the heights that lead to God, 

| But my feet stumble and my steps are weak, 
Warm are the valleys, but the hills are bleak: 

Here, where | linger, flowers make soft the sod, 

But those far heights that martyr feet have trod 
Are sharp with flints, and from the farthest peak 
The still, small voice but faintly seems to speak, 

While here the drowsy lilies dream and nod, 

I have dreamed with them, till the night draws nigh 
In which I cannot climb: still high above, 

In the blue vastness of the awful sky, 

Those unsealed heights my fatal weakness prove— 

Those shining heights which I must climb or die 
Afar from God, unquickened by His love. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


a 


A MOUNTAIN POSTMISTRESS. 





| A gentleman who spent a summer travelling in the 


“T don’t want you to say anything about her. Stick 
to the cow.” 

“Oh, that cow! If I had a cow like that, I’d”—— 

“Did the cow get into your back yard?” 

“Did she? If it was only once she’d been there, 
I’d never open my mouth about it; and I’ve told Mrs. 
Hunter time and again’”’ 

“‘Does Mrs. Hunter refuse to pay damages?” 

“Lame! She got mad at the mere mention of the 
cow. I went over yesterday to take back her basque 
pattern. You see” 

*<Did the cow jump over your fence?” 

“Jump over it! She just put her horns right 
through it. If I'd had a pail of hot water”—— 

“And did she ruin any of the trees?” 

“She broke one clear down. But if I’d had the 
broom or anything else handy—— But there, I don’t 
know. After all, a plum-tree aint much, is it?” 

“No, it is not.” 

“And Mrs. Hunter’s been a good ne 
When my little Henry had lung fever 

“Do you want to bring suit?” 

*T don’t hardly know.” 

After taking a full hour of the busy lawyer’s time, 
she concluded that she would let the matter drop. 








eighbor so long! 





UNDER THE BED. 


The man is unfortunate who through the lack of 
mental stamina or manly spirit is forced to play the 
part of the famous Socrates Snooks to a Xantippe of 
a wife. Such men have added to the full cup of their 
misery the contempt and ridicule of their acquaint- 
ances. A laughable story is told of a man who was 
so unfortunate as to have a wife with muscle enough 
to chastise him and an evil temper enough to do it. 
She ruled him with a rod of iron. 

A stranger called at the house one day and asked 
for the husband, Mr. Jackson. 

“What you want of him?” asked the woman, in a 
tone that provoked the caller. 

‘“‘My business is with your husband, madam,” said 
the man, with dignity. 

“Well, I’m Mis’ Jackson.”’ 

“T did not want to see Mrs. Jackson.” 

“Well, Jase Jackson has to tell me ev’rything.” 

“He may, madam, but I shall not; and if your 








| Rocky Mountains gives the following account of a 
| little gray-haired old lady he found living alone in a | 
log cabin of two rooms far up the slope of a most | 


desolate mountain. The cabin was a mile from any 


| the best positions as organists in their country were | other house, and the nearest town was ten miles dis- 


|tant. On shelves back of a little pine counter ina | 
| corner of the room were cans of tomatoes, peas and | 
corn, a few bars of soap, boxes of matches, and cans 
of condensed milk. 





“TI keep a little grocery store, and thread and nee 
dies and pins and such things, bein’s I’m post-mis- 
tress,” said the old lady, in the cheeriest of voices. 

“Post-mistress?” queried the traveller. 

“Oh yes,” was the reply. 

“Where are the letters and the office?” 

“Here,” she smilingly took a cigar-box down 
from a shelf and, opening it, showed the man a dozen 
or more letters bearing evidence of having been 
| handled many times. 

“The mail comes two times a week, Wednesdays 
and Saturdays; but most of the boys come ’round 
Saturdays.” 

“The boys?” asked the stranger. 

“Yes; the prospectors and miners scattered all 
round over the hills. There’s a good many of ’em, 
but they don’t write much, nor get many letters. | 
Still, the post-office is comp’ny for me. It brings all 
the boys to see me once in a while. Are you going 
up by the Lone Star Mine?” 

“No, I think not,” said the traveller. 

“No? Well, if you was, there’s a postal here for | 
Jack Downing. It says on it that he is to come to 
Denver right off, and I'd like to send it to him soon as 
I can. I always read the postals. The boys don’t 
care, and I get real lonesome sometimes.” 

Just then a miner came along and asked,— 

“Ts Bill Heffler’s Weekly Republican come yet from 
Denver?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “but you tell Bill ll send it 
up to-morrer by the stage-driver; I aint done readin’ it 
myself yet. Bill won't care; he never reads it until 
Sunday, nohow. If you see Silas Sharpe, you tell 
him that there’s a postal here from his wife, and the 
baby’s got the whoopin’ cough, but it aint a whoopin’ | 
yet, an’ his wife don’t think it'll have it hard.” 

“Any letters for any of the boys up our way?” 

“No; but there’s one here for somebody named 
J.B. Ryder. Know any such man?” 

“No.” 

“Neither do I. It’s in a thin envelope, and I can 
see, by holdin’ it up to the light, that it’s signed 
‘Your own Sarah,’ so I guess he’s married, or about to 
be. If he don’t come ’round soon, I dono but Vl 
open it and get the address and send it back to ‘his 
own Sarah,’ and tell her he aint here.’”’ 

When the man had gone, the old lady said to the 
traveller,— 

“Yes, the post-office is a sight of comp’ny, speshly 
when there’s lots 0’ papers and postals comin’ an’ 
goin’. Then sometimes I write and read letters for 
some that can’t write. Now,here’s a letter for John 
Brice just come in. He ought to have it right off.” 

“But it has been opened,” said the traveller. 
yes! I opened it myself. I wrote the letter 
it’s in answer to, and I’ll have to read this to John 
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husband is not at home, I'll” 
“Jase!” 
There was no reply. 

“Juse Jackson, you come straight out from under 
that bed!” 

There was a kind of defiant grunt from under a 
bed in a corner of the room, but Mr. Jackson did not 
appear. 

“Jase Jackson,” said the woman, “if I git hold of 
you, you'll come out!” 

“No, I won't.” 

“You wont?” 

“Not a step.” 

“Jase Jackson, you’d better look out now or?’—— 

A man’s head was suddenly thrust out from beneath 
the foot of the bed. His face was red with anger, 
his hair filled with feathers, his garments dusty. 
Choking with rebellious rage and wholesome fear, 
he cried out,— 

“No, Mandy, I won’t come out, and you can’t make 
me! You driv me under here and here, I'll stay s’long 
as I please. Pll be master in my own house for once, 
and so I let you know!” 





—_——___+o>—_——_ 
SAVED. 


No law is so powerful in its lasting effects as the 
law of kindness in dealing with erring men. Mr. 
John Roach, the famous ship-builder, believes this. 
Out of the twenty-five thousand men employed by 
him during his life, seventy were found guilty of 
criminal conduct. He reformed sixty of these. We 
give his story of the way he reformed a confirmed 
drunkard, a “master workman :” 


He had terrible sprees, and had them quite often. 
He would come raving into the shops, disgracing him- 
self and disgusting everybody. When sober, he was 
penitent, and I forgave him and took him back again 
and again. One morning he came in after one of his 
sprees, and said, ‘Mr. Roach, I want you to discharge 
me. You can’t make anything of me. You took me 
up when I had nothing to do, and paid me good 
wages, and have borne with my faults till it aint 
human to ask you to bear any more.” 

“Mike,” says I, “I won’t discharge you, but I’ll let 
you resign. I'll write your resignation,” for an idea 
struck me. I went to my desk and wrote: 

“JOHN RoOAcH—Sir: You helped me when I was 
penniless. You gave me work when I was idle. You 
taught me when I was ignorant. You have always 
paid me well. Yeu have borne with my infirmities 
over and over. But I have lost my self-respect, and 
have not enough regard for you, or love for my wife 
and children, to behave like 2 man, and I withdraw 
from your employment.” 

I gave it to him, and said, “I want you to promise 
me one thing—that you will always carry this with 
you, and that, when about to take a glass of liquor, 
you will take this out, read it, sign it, and mail it to 
me before you drink.” He promised solemnly that 
he would. He stayed in my employ for years, and 
was never drunk again. 
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Brice, anyhow. He can’t read writin’. And I felt 
real anxious to know if his letter got to his wife; it 
had a ten-dollar bill init. Here comes Bob Haight. 
Poor feller! I declare, if I was alone I’d shut up the 
0st-office and hide some place; for it just makes my 
reart ache to tell that poor creetur that they aint no 
letter yit for ’im. He’s been a-comin’ for weeks, 
lookin’ for a letter from home, and none comes. I’m 
mighty afraid there’s trouble there. Well, well, ’l] 
just have to tell him they aint no letter, and then chirk 


him up, best Ican. Poor feller!” 


| 
| 


ee 
EXPLICIT. 


Lawyers and doctors must acquire the virtue of 
patience as a part of their education. The man who 
states his case clearly and concisely is rare; the wom- 
an who does so is rarer still. A woman recently called 
on a Western lawye. for the purpose of having him 
enter suit against one of her neighbors for damages 
done by a cow. “Tell me the exact facts in the case,” 
said the lawyer. 


“Well, I won't tell anything else,” said the woman, 
positively. “I wouldn’t tell a lie to anybody. Lying 
don’t run in our family.” 

“Who did you say owned this cow?” 

“Mrs. Hunter; and her and me has been neighbors 
for nine years, and a better neighbor I wouldn’t wish 
| to have, until this old cow of hers kicked up this fuss. 
I aint any hard feelings agin Mrs.”—— 

“What did the cow do?” 

“Well, Pll tell you. She's a mean old cow, and it’s 
been a wonder to ev’rybody that Mrs. Hunter has kept | 
| her so long. I’ve often said as much to Mrs. Hunter’s 
| very face, for I aint a person to talk behind backs. It 

don’t run in’’— 
| Yes, ves, but what did the cow do?” 
“Well, she’s one of them hooky kind of cows, and 
there aint any fence she won't try to jump. Why, I’ve 
} seen that old cow knock down a ten-rail fence, and 
one time, two years ; 

“Tell me as concisel 
damaged your property 

“Well, you see, Uve got some damson plum-trees in 
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y as you can exactly how she 
” 


| best of them plums I’ve carried over to Mrs, Hunter, | 





“GOOD-BY.” 


Courtesy and respect to one’s employer, whether in 
his presence or out of it, is good policy, even if one 
has no higher motive. A somewhat grim, but strictly 
honest, merchant, named Griggs, heard a ring at the 
telephone one day, and as there was a rush of cus- 
tomers, attended to the call himself. 

“Is that you, Susie? 
Griggs got home yet?” 

Mr. Griggs called Susie, and said, “Just inquire 
through the *phone who this young man is that wants 
to speak to you.” 5 

The girl tried to give the impertinent clerk a hint 
by calling through the telephone, “Mr. Griggs wants 
to know who you are.” 

But the young man, instead of catching the idea, 
retorted,— cs 7 

“Tell the baldheaded old idiot that it’s Charlie 
Spry.” ’ 7 bs aes 

«Young man,” replied Griggs, in his most sepulchral 
voice, ‘‘you are talking to the Old Idiot now, instead 
of Susie, and the venerable fool won’t need your ser- 
vices after to-day. Good-by!” 


Has that old hound of a 


——__+o>— 
IMPULSE. 


Men and women are constantly being surprised at 


their own conduct in emergencies. A man writing of 
a ship in time of fire says: 





I remarked in the middle of the crowd a tall, mili 
| tary-looking man, leaning against a bench which he 
had wrenched out of the deck and set athwart ships. 
He stood there quite motionless, his clothes all drip- 
ping with sea-water. I was told that in an involuntary 
fit of terror he had brutally elbowed out of his way a 
woman, and that he had been collared by one of the 
| stewards and thrown roughly down on deck. The old 
| soldier was a general, and was so ashamed of his 
| momentary act of cowardice that he had sworn not 
| to leave the steamer until after every one had left. 
| His forehead was bleeding from the blow, and he 








crossing !’’ shouted one of | my back yard, and it’s many and many a mess of the | looked about with an air of deep humility, as if he 
were asking people to forgive him, 
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The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
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our books unless this is done. 
The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subseription is 


paid, | 
The Courts have decided that a'l subseribers to news- 


papers are held responsible uniil arrearages are paid 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to I ublishers should be addressed to PER- 

RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
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For the Companion. 
CONGESTED BRAINS, 


Our article is suggested by one in the Lancet on 
“The Wear and Tear of London Life,” 
appropriate some of its thoughts. 

Brain-work, even in its highest involves 
purely physical acts as truly as does that of the mus- 
cles or the stomach 


and we shall 
formes, 


“Excessive thought means cere- 
bral hyperwmia as inevitably as excess in the use of a 
gastric stimulant means active congestion of the mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach; and just as habitual 
excessive use of too irritating food and drink may 
induce passive congestion in the intervals, or as the 
sequel, of active congestion of the gastric organ, so 
may too persistent and excessive brain-work tend to 
the production of a chronic engorgement of the ves- 
sels of the eucephalon” (the brain), “with whatever 
that physical fact involves or entails.” A perfect 
similarity of law governs the development of disor- 
ders of brain and body. 

Now, as some have inherited a weak muscular sys- 
tem, and others a feeble digestion, so still others, per- 
haps in some respects brilliant, have a congenital 


inability for considerable or prolonged brain-work, 


and are almost sure to be injured by a continued | 


strain. 

The times demand in this country, even more than 
in England, that brain-workers should have a large 
reserve of energy, and a enpacity for producing force 
almost indetinitely, to meet the demands of excep- 
tional exigencies. 

In our country many enter the professions who are 
naturally equal to routine work, but are wholly un 
equal to the strains of competition and to the multi- 
plied and varied demands which so characterize our 
They perilously strike the 
limits of their congenital capacity 
in mereantile life. 


times. constantly and 
It is equally so 
Not a few, who are equal to a 
small business, find out that they were not equal toa 
large one only after both physieal and financial fail- 
ure. It is only less so in many other forms of busi- 
ness. Thousands attempt more than they are equal 
to, the continual pressure of which results in nervous 
exhaustion. 

Somewhat akin to these are teachers in our common 
schools. The early stages of every profession and 
business make peculiar demands on the nervous force. 
And yet thousands enter the teaching profession who 
do not intend to remain in it. They stay just long 
enough to overwork, and to be injured—in many cases 
for life. 

So, also, our political system constantly brings for- 
ward new men who must fit themselves for new and 


difficult duties at an immense cost to the brain. The 


present physical condition of some of our public men | 


is simply a prominent illustration of this fact. 
~~ 
ANIMALS AND MUSIC, 


A saying among the Arabs asserts that the song of 
the shepherd fattens the sheep more than the richest 
pasture. The milkmaids of the Highlands of Scot- 
land sing to their sulky cows to restore them to good. 
humor. The Frenchman encourages his oxen to exert 
themselves by singing pleasant songs. A camel-driver 
often stimulates his fatigued beast to step out with 
renewed vigor by playing on an instrument. Seals 
have been known to follow a boat in which some one 
was playing, and hunters often take advantage of the 
animals’ musical taste. 

Darwin, generalizing from these and similar facts, 
says that “the perception, if not the enjoyment, of 
musical cadences and of rhythm is probably common 
to all animals.” 

It does seem that music is the only art which ani- 
mals, fools and idiots are able to appreciate, and the 
explanation is, probably, that music rests on a physi- 
cal basis common to all living creatures. 

Some animals show a liking for certain musical 
sounds, and a dislike to others. A lamb is mentioned 
by the Rev. J. G. Wood which delighted in lively 
tunes, but abhorred slow compositions. It would 
show its pleasure when a polka was played, but the 
moment it heard “God Save the Queen,” it would set 
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up a continuous baa-baa, and silence the musicians 
| by provoking laughter. 
A Scotch lady could always put her pet rabbit into 


fly at the instrument and scratch its legs. If, how- 
ever, she went to the piano, and played on that, the 
rabbit would give vent to his delight by running 
round and round the music-stool. 

Some dogs how] all the time a hand-organ is played, 
and many men would, if they were as free to express 
themselves as a dog is. A dog is mentioned who had 
such an antipathy to violin music that he would yell 
dismally the moment a hand was laid on the bow. 

Mr. Darwin tells in his ‘Descent of Man” of a bull- 
finch which had been taught to pipe a German waltz. 
When the bird was introduced into a room where 
other birds were kept, and he began to pipe, all the 
linnets and canaries ranged themselves on the near- 
est-side of their cages, and listened with the greatest 
interest to the performer. 


——— 





SHREWD. 


Judges in the criminal courts frequently have im- 
postors brought before them, and it requires shrewd- 
ness and strategy to expose their deceptions. The 


New York Herald shows how a New York judge put | 


a pretended deaf mute off his guard. The man was 
arraigned before Justice Patterson in the Yorkville 
Volice Court. The charge against him was that of 
begging in the streets. 
neck was a placard bearing the inscription in glaring 
black and white, “I am deaf and dumb.” 


The magistrate eyed both the prisoner and the 
placard long and sharply. ‘What Have you to say to 
the charge?” he suddenly exclaimed. 

The prisoner paid not the slightest attention, but 

| stood looking vacantly before him. 

“Come, now, plead to the charge,” repeated the 
magistrate, in crescendo tones. 

The prisoner peered at the magistrate’s moving lips, 
and then touched his cars and mouth significantly 
with his forefinger. 

“Oh, that will do!” said Justice Patterson, impa- 
tiently, “step forward and plead, I tell you!” 

The prisoner continued to peer into the magistrate’s 
face, and as the official lips stopped moving, he drew 
a little slate from his pocket, upon which he scrawled 
the words: 

“I cannot hear a word you say.” 

The magistrate was apparently buried in thought 
fora moment. Presently he murmured, in a low tone, 
as if communing with himself,— 

“I don’t know what to think about this case. 
Thought he was a fraud at first, but he does seem to 
be pretty hard of hearing. Guess I'd better let him 
go. Yes, I will. Prisoner,” raising his voice sud- 
denly, “you may go.” 

As the magistrate uttered these words, the prisoner’s 
| little slate suddenly disappeared into the depths of his 

ragged pockets, and with great alacrity he turned 
from the bar. Then he suddenly recollected, and 
checked himself. 

“Too late!’ 





cried the magistrate, triumphantly. 


/*You may go—that is, to the workhouse for sixty | 
” 


| days. 
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POLITE, 


To say the right thing at the right time, and to say 


polite make the greatest blunders. The Chicago 


right thing, but he never could. He had been spend- 
ing a few weeks ina Wisconsin town, and on the 
evening set for his departure, met Miss De Verey, a 
pretty young lady, to whom he had been introduced 
when he first arrived in the place. 


And are you going to-night, Mr. Smith?” she said. 
“I’m sorry we haven’t seen more of you during your 
stay.” 

“Pray don’t mention it,’’ he returned, with an ex 
cess of gallantry. 
Miss De Verey.” 

A few minutes later he saw his mistake, but could 
find no chance to atone for it, until, as he was about 
to leave for the depot, one of his friends suggested,— 

“You haven’t said ‘Good-by’ to Miss De Vercy, 
have you?” 

Here was his chance. Turning to the fair damsel, 
with his most gracious smile, he said,— 

“Indeed T have, old boy. I had the pleasure of 
saying ‘Good by’ to Miss De Verev first of all.” 

And then he went his way, believing that he had 
made amends for his first blunder. 


ai 


RAPPED. 


American rules of etiquette. In most cases he is 
wholly indifferent to such rules, and in others is too 
stupid to be taught “manners.” He prefers going 
along in his Chinese way, which is to him the best of 
allways. A gentleman living in Denver undertook 
| to instruct his Chinese laundryman in certain rules of 
politeness. The Chinaman had a habit of bolting 
into the gentleman’s rooms without the little prelimi- 
nary courtesy of rapping on the door. 





” 


“Now, John,” said the would-be teacher, ‘you must 
not come into my room without first knocking on the 
door, like this,” and here the gentleman stepped into 
the hall, knocked lightly on the door, and then, enter 
ing the room, asked, “Do you understand?” 

“Yes, yes, me understand.”’ 

“Very well, then, see that you don’t forget.” 

The next evening the gentleman was sitting in his 
room, When there came a loud rap on the door, which 
was instantly thrown open by the Chinaman, and in 
he came, grinning with pleasure. 

“See! see!” he said. “Me lapped [rapped], me 
lapped; me no forget to lap!” 

“You might as well have forgotten,” said the gen- 
tleman, with a laugh, “since you marched in without 
waiting for any one to come to the door.” 

“Velly good! velly good! Me lap all the same!” 


— 
RAINY. 


Many amusing stories are told of the sayings and 
doings of the astonished backwoodsmen when the 
| first lines of railroad began operations in America. 
| When the first Maine railroad was built, the con. 
ductor, Mr. Pitman, left Waterville on his morning 
train. It was raining hard. 


When he arrived at North Belgrade, a flag-station, 
not seeing any flag, he ran by the station. As the 
train passed, the red flag was hurriedly run out. 

Mr. Pitman stopped his train, and backing up to 
the station, called out to the agent,— 

“Why didn’t you put up the flag sooner?” 

“Why,” was the reply,‘‘be you a-goin’ to run trains 
in rainy weather?”’ 

“Of course.” 

I didn’t reckon so,” 








such a rage by playing the harmonium, that it would | 


Suspended from the man’s | 


it gracefully, is a gift that few people possess, and it | 
is often the case that those who try hardest to be | 


Rambler says that Smith always wanted to say the | 


“Indeed, it has been all my fault, | 


The Chinaman is not an apt pupilin the study of | 


Ask for Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and do not take any 
other. Sold by all druggists. [Adv. 
—~<~—_—_—_—— 
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Easy lessons in Drawing. Send 2-cent stamp for 
sample copy to Billings, Clapp & Co., Boston. (Adv. 
en | 

*Tis vain to seek a powder that defies detection, but 


use Pozzoni’s to impreve the complexion. 
all druggists. 


For sale by 
[Adv, 
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Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s selected Fruit Ex- 
tracts are preferred by all good h I t 
of their delicate flavor combined with 
| strength, 
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ng, Library, Lawn, 
HAMMOCK, INVALID and STEAMER CHAIR 


combined. Automatic and easily adjusted to any posi- 
tion. Useful everywhere. Strongly built and lasts for 
years. The most comfortable Chair in the world. Every 
family and invalid requires one, Just the thing for sea- 
side and all summer resorts. It avoids the dizzy sensa- 
| tion of » hammoek. Gives an easy reclining position. 

Swings on a level, and is self-propelling. Built of oak, 
| finished in duck, nicely trimmed, and warranted safe and 











| strong. It has no equal and SELLS AT SIGHT. 

| Delivered in Bost olde E y and shipped 

| pon Aa on receipt of 5. Send 2-cent stamp for cir- 
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culars and engravings. Agents wanted in eve 
town. Liberal terms, Best references given, Address 
H. BLAISDELL & CO.,70 Kilby St., Boston. 
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to Health 

, and Beauty 
to the 

CUTICURA 

REMEDIES” 


[paiauane HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
| Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIE 


CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Iteh- 
|} ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
‘Neers, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
| pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
| Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin, 
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RESOLVENT, $1.00, Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
} CHEMICAL Co.,, Boston, Mass, 


| t2™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| Sold everywhere. Price. CUTICURA, 50e.; SOAP, Qe. 








arp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN "PLASTER, 25¢. 














A_ predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated 
food, recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, 
and mothers as the best of all prepared foods. 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
eases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 

INVALIDS relish it. 
| Sold by druggists. Three sizes * 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 









James McCreery & Co, 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
'tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
| Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 


-\stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 


keeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective de- 
partments a full line of medium- 
priced goods to the finest imported. 

Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent on 
application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 
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It is safe to assert that nine families out 
of ten lose one hundred dollars’ worth of 
apparel every year by the use of poor soap. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale College, says: “Iam 
“surprised to find a laundry soap of such 
“yemarkable purity as the ‘Ivory.’” Hold 
fast to that which is good. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compiled treon thee Quarto "and School z 
Dictionaries o' 

JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 

es, 


Numerous Tabl 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 


Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Cha 
each reader of YouTH’s COMPANION who wi 
e | buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
| of any grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it. “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you, postage a and free of all expense 
to you, ene of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 
This offer does not apply to purchasers in Penn- 

sylvania. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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HOW TO GET ONE 











for Canada. 
Handsomely 


_DE VEER & 


For Liver 


| And Kidney complaints, the safest and most effi- 
cacious medicine is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Warren Leland, of New York City, (probably 
the most famous hotel proprietor in the world,) 
says :— 

In my opinion there is no medicine equal to 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla for the cure of liver diseases, 
| gout, the effects of high living, salt-rheum, erup- 
| tions, and all the various forms of blood disease. 












ROOZEN’S BULBS. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, 


“The flowers that bloom in the Spring.” 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen, (Holland), 

the famous Dutch bulb growers, have over 80 acres in cultivation for 
these beautiful flowers. 
OF ALL EXPENSES in New York, for United States, and in Toronto 


They deliver all orders, large and small, FREE 


Illustrated Fall Catalogue mailed free to all. 
Address the Sole Agents, 
BOOMKAMP 47 Broadway, New York. 


| Disease 


| Of the Liver yields readily to the curative pow- 
ers of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


For several years I suffered from Liver Com- 
plaint, accompanied with severe headaches, pains 
in the back and side, and difficulty of breathing. 
I was unable to work. and continued so until I 
took Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this medi- 
cine a short time, I was entirely cured.—Fred. J 
Hoppe, Kewannee, Wis. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, Price, $1; six bottles, $5. Worth 85 a bottle 





